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BY F. R. HAVERGAL,. 





No shattered box of ointment 
We ever can regret, 

For out of disappointment 
Flow sweetest odors yet. 


The discord that involveth 
Some startling change of key 

The master’s hand resolveth 
In richest harmony. 


—_—— 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 


The large vote of women in Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, and Idaho, should put an 
end to the idea that women will not vote 
if given a chance, 








The riotous welcome given in London 
to the City Imperial Volunteers on their 
return from South Africa is said to have 
resulted in eleven hundred persons being 
killed or injured. The figures are almost 
incredible. What a testimony to the 
brutalizing effect of the war spirit! 





Various American colleges are offering 
free tuition to Filipino young men who 
will go back and become school teachers. 
It is to be hoped that the Filipino young 
women will not be forgotten. Let the 
women’s colleges and coéducational col- 
leges offer free tuition to as many of 
them as possible. 





The Public School Association has nom- 
inated eight candidates for the school 
board, including two excellent women, 
Mrs. Mary E. Blake and Miss Anna Bar- 
rows, both of whom we shoald be glad to 
see elected. To this end every effort 
should be made to have their names placed 
on the ticket of one or both of the great 
political parties. The Public School As- 
sociation is holding meetings to increase 
registration, and has opened headquarters 
at 383 Washington Street, where women 
are present to escort other women to reg- 
ister, and to give them every needed 
help. It has also issued a printed appeal 





headed, ‘‘The Mothers against the Ma- 
chine.” 





The Independent Women Voters of Bos- 
ton will confer with the two political party 
conventions before making their nomina- 
tions, regarding this as essential to the 
success of their candidates. . 





ill 





We give considerable space this week to 
an account of the system of State licensed 
vice introduced by our army authorities 
in the Philippines. In view of this whole- 
sale licensing of houses of ill fame, it is 
edifying to read a proclamation lately 
issued by the same authorities, solemnly 
prohibiting the licensing of places for 
“gambling, cock-fighting, or opium-smok- 
ing.’’ 





Persons who wish to get evidence as to 
the sanitary failure of State licensed vice 
in the countries where it has been tried, 
and its demoralizing effect upon all con- 
cerned, can be supplied with ample proofs 
and statistics by addressing the office of 
the Federation for the Abolition of State 
Regulation of Vice, 17 Tothill Street, West- 
minster, S. W., London, England. Itis a 
subject in which all women should be in- 
terested, not only because of its evil 
effects upon the community in general, but 
because of its especial injustice and cruelty 
to women. A distinguished French advo- 
cate of the system has said with truth 
that under it ‘‘a woman who sacrifices her 
modesty, sacrifices also her liberty. Sheis 
no longer a person, but a thing belonging to 
the government;” and in Europe this prin- 
ciple is carried out in its full rigor. Do 
we wapt our soldiers in the Philippines 
educated to regard women not as persons 
but as things? 





Registration of women as voters for the 
Boston School Board will close next Tues- 
day. Our only hope of bettering the pres- 
ent unhealthy condition of our school- 
houses, of checking the misapplication of 
public money, and of maintaining the 
merit system in the employment of teach- 
ers, lies in a largely increased registration 
of women. Let every Boston reader go at 
once to friends and neighbors and per- 
suade them to register as voters at the 
office of the Election Commissioners, in 
the old Court House on Court Square, in 
the rear of City Hall, any day until Nov. 
21, inclusive, between the hours of 9 A. M. 
and 10 P. M. Go at once. Delays are 
dangerous. 





THE WESTERN WOMEN VOTERS. 


The reports in the Eastern papers of 
the elections in the Western States are 
calculated to give the advocates of equal 
rights both pleasure and amusement— 
pleasure because of the acknowledgment 
that the women cast a very large vote in all 
the equal suffrage States, and amusement 
at the contradictory motives attributed to 
them, 

Thus we are told that in Utah: 

The only woman candidate ran behind 
her ticket and was defeated. The women 
were against her, apparently, for the rea- 
son that she was a woman. Her small 
vote is attributed almost entirely to the 
opposition of her own sex. 

On the other hand, we are told: 

Heretofore the women voters of Wyo- 
ming have paid little or no attention to 
the elections, except in certain districts 
where a woman was running against a 
man for office, when they turned out en 
masse and always defeated the male can- 
didate, 

It is a pity that the persons who in- 
vented these two stories did novt not have 
a chance to put their heads together be 
fore publishing them; they could have 
made their accounts agree better. 

In Utah, according to this same report, 
“There is no way of distinguishing the 
ballots cast by the women from those of 
the men.” Then how can it be known 
that the woman candidate was defeated 
by the women? In previous years, when- 
ever &@ woman in Utah has been defeated 
or has run behind her ticket, the Eastern 
papers have said that it was because all 
the women refused to vote for her; but 
the Utah women have always indignantly 
denied this, and have said chat it was be 
cause the name of the woman candidate 
was “scratched” by the old fogies of both 
sexes. 

Again, it is asserted that in Utah the 
women voted much more under the in- 
fluence of the Mormon Church than the 
men did; and in the same report we are 
assured that ‘‘the women voted practically 
as did the men. Instances are compara- 
tively few where the women in the family 





voted in opposition to father, husband, or 
brother. Most of the women appeared to 
gain their political views from this 
source,” Then few women can have voted 
the church ticket except when the men of 
the family did so. 

As for the statement that in Wyoming 
the women have “always defeated the 
male candidate,’’ Wyoming happens to 
be the only one of the four equal suffrage 
States where no woman has ever been 
elected to the Legislature, although full 
suffrage has prevailed there for thirty-one 
years, 

But the most monstrous assertion is 
that until this year “the women of Wyo- 
ming have paid little or no atrention to the 
elections.”” According to the official re- 
port of the Wyoming secretary of State, 
ninety per cent. of the women voted at the 
presidential election four years ago. Many 
years before that, Judge Kingman of the 
Supreme Court of Wyoming collected sta. 
tistics showing that asa rule about nine- 
tenths of the women voted. It would be 
easy to fill columns with testimony from 
Chief Justices and other dignitaries to 
the large size of the women’s vote and its 
good results. Butif all the judges of the 
Supreme Court say one thing, and an 
anonymous letter says the contrary, the 
opponents of equal rights will elect to 
believe the anonymous letter every time. 

A. 8. B. 





THE WOMEN’S GREAT VOTE. 

The despatches from the equal suf 
frage States differ like Kilkenny cats in 
every other respect, but they all admit 
that the women cast a very large vote, 
despite the fact that the anti-suffragists 
just before election published in almost 
every daily paper in the country a predic- 
tion that less than 50 per cent of the 
women in those four States would go to 
the polls. 


WYOMING. 
From Wyoming the despatches say: 
The women of Wyoming exercised their 
right of suffiage to a greater extent in the 
recent election than ever before, and it is 
estimated that they cast at least 7,000 of 
the 23,000 votes polled. 


As women constitute about one-third of 
the population in Wyoming, this indi- 
cates that almost all of them voted. They 
are said to have carried the State for 
McKinley. 

IDAHO, 

The Boise Republican says, under the 
head lines, ‘‘Vote Gets In Very Early, 
Due Largely to Effective Work of the 
Women:” 


At no time in the history of the city has 
the vote turned out so early in such large 
numbers. It is indeed a record-breaking 
event when four fifths of the entire vote 
of the city was in the ballot-boxes before 
one o'clock. 

It was one of the quietest election days 
in the history of Boise. There was abso- 
lutely no disorder at any of the polls, and 
the crowds on Main Street were good- 
natured and jolly. It was a frequent re- 
mark that the election of school trustees 
caused much more hard feeling than did 
this national, State, and county election, 

The women took an equal part in the 
election with the men, aud did as much 
and as effective labor in getting out the 
vote as their brothers, husbands, and 
fathers. 

Number 4 was the banner precinct. 
The large registration there, and the fear 
that if voting was delayed votes might be 
kept out by arush in the few last hours, 
sent people to the booths in scores as 
soon as the polls were opened. Eight 
o’clock found such a crowd assembled at 
the polls as has never before been seen in 
a Boise election. Men and women stood 
around in swarms waiting for a chance to 
put in their ballots, 

Pretty much the same condition of 
affairs prevailed in Precinct No. 3. The 
women vote came out in large numbers in 
the early hours. They were there as soon 
as the polls opened, and they stayed until 
they got their votes in. 

In the Sixth the women vote came out 
early as a general rule, and the men just 
as they pleased. 

UTAH. 

In Salt Lake City the registration was 
heavy. The Tridune, the leading Gentile 
paper of the city, says: 


The election in Salt Lake was one of 
the most quiet and orderly the city has 
ever known. The interest taken by all 
voters was great, with the result that a 
large majority of the total vote was 
polled quite early. No arrests, no dis- 
turbance of any kind, everything lovely, 
and as quiet as a Quaker prayer meeting, 
was the record of the day. It was re- 
marked early in the day how much more 
interest the women were taking this year, 
and they did not wait until their husbands 
took them to the polls, as has been largely 
the custom in the years gone by. In the 
Third District, where one of the carriage 





drivers complained that he could not 
induce a couple of ladies to come out, a 
miss of eighteen, who was standing by, 
said: “Well, I can’t vote, but I'll see that 
those two women do.”’ She was gone but 
a few moments, and when she returned 
two Republican votes were added to the 
others already in the box. 

Inthe Twelfth District the Republican 
ladies prepared an excellent meal at the 
noon hour for the election officers and 
workers of both parties. 

The women of the Fourth precinct 
did themselves proud, and came out in 
great numbers, 

The saloons very generally obeyed the 
closing order, 

At Ogden the election was remarkable 
for the peaceable and quiet way every- 
thing went off, and but for the number- 
less carriages on the street bedecked in 
flaming banners, one would hardly have 
known that an election was in progress. 

The Salt Lake Tribune pays a high trib- 
ute to the work of Mrs. J. Ellen Foster 
and Mrs, Dr. Boynton during the cam- 
paign. 

COLORADO. 

A despatch from Denver says: 

The woman vote increased in the last 
four years from 46,720 to 86,943. 

The Colorado women were enfranchised 
in 1893, and no separate statistics of their 
vote have been taken since the first year, 
80 it is not easy to see how these figures 
were obtained. The suffragists of the 
State were going to make a concerted 
effort to get the statistics at this election, 
to refute the charge that the women do 
not vote. 

The Denver papers of both parties tes- 
tify to the large vote of the women. The 
Times (Republican) says: 

In the Capitol Hill districts (the fash 
ionable residence part of Denver) the 
women voted early, and the polling places 
were actually alive with loyal women who 
had come early in order to cast their 
ballots for better government. ... The 
largest woman vote in the history of the 
city was reported. 

A woman reporter of the Times gives a 
very pleasant account, several columns 
long, of the women’s voting. 

The Denver News (Fusionist) says the 
heavy vote taxed the new ballot-boxes: 

The women in District D turned out in 
numbers and voted like adepts....The 
voting passed off quietly in District L. 
Women especially were noticeable. ... The 
women turned out in large numbers in 
District R. .. The women especially turned 
out strong and early in District M, and 
by four o’clock the workers said there 
was little to do, as nearly all those regis- 
tered had visited the booths. 

The News says in an editorial entitled 
‘‘What Won the Victory”: 

It is impossible to mention in detail the 
names of all who contributed to the grand 
result, The able speakers who covered 
the State, the assistants at headquarters, 
the county chairmen and their commit- 
tees, with the thousands of volunteer 
workers, are all entitled to gratitude and 
thanks. 

And then, the women! God bless the 
women of Colorado! Never in political 
annals has there been such an uprising of 
pure, unselfish women, striving to keep 
untarnished the good name and fame of 
their beloved State. 

Wyoming and Utah went Republican; 


Colorado and Idaho, Democratic. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


At the Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W. S. A. last Tuesday, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore presided. The following reso- 
lution was passed: 


Whereas, half the re in the public 
schools are girls and nine-tenths of the 
teachers women; therefore 


Resolved, That we urge both the Republi- 
can and the Democratic parties to follow the 
good example of the Public School Associa- 
tion by numinating at least two women for 
the school board. We urge all women to 
see that their names are on the list before 
registration closes on Nov. 21. We also call 
attention to the fact that the school election 
is not an exclusively feminine function, and 
we urge the fathers as well as the mothers of 
Boston to do their utmost to secure the nom- 
ination and election of the best possible 
candidate. 

Dr. Benjamin F, Trueblood, secretary 
of the American Peace Association, spoke 
on **The Present Status of Arbitration.” 
He gave 80 many new and interesting 
facts, and his report of the progress of 
the movement for international arbitra- 
tion was so encouraging, that we shall 
publish his address next week, to cheer 
the hearts of those who have been sorrow- 
fully feeling that The Hague Conference 
was a failure. Refreshments and a social 
hour followed the lecture. 

The next Fortnightly, on Nov. 27, will 
be addressed by Miss Anna Barrows, edi- 
tor of the American Kitchen Magazine, 
and one of the Public School Association’s 
candidates for the school board, on 
“Housekeeping as a Profession.” 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


QUEEN VicTtoriA has ordered that her 
horses shall none of them have their tails 
docked. 


MME. PRAsCOVIC ARIAN publishes every 
year in Russia a woman’s rights calendar, 
including the laws passed relating to 
women, the addresses of the different 
women's societies, information about 
schools for girls in Russia, dates memo- 
rable in equal rights annals, names of 
those who are working in the cause, and 
hints on child-study, hygiene, and other 
useful matters. 


Mrs. JEANETTE E. HERREDD, of Eureka, 
S. D., the wife of the newly elected gov- 
ernor of South Dakota, is prominently 
identified with women’s interests in her 
State. Mrs. Herreid isa Western woman 
and was born in Mindora, Wis. She at- 
tended the public schools, and later went 
to Galesville University. After leaving 
college she taught in the public schools 
until her marriage in '81. Two years later 
she removed to South Dakota with her 
husband, and has since been a resident of 
that State. She is active in the societies 
of the Presbyterian Church, and is a mem- 
ber of the Woman’s Relief Corps and 
other organizations, 


Mrs. Ira E. Tort, of Long Beach 
Cal., is said to be thus far the only woman 
who has founded and managed an entire 
electrical plant successfully. Mrs. Tott 
went to California from the East five 
years ago. She showed business ability 
in choosing Long Beach for her base of 
operations, as she is near the fashionable 
watering-place, Terminal Island, as well 
as San Pedro, which will soon be the sea- 
port of Los Angeles. Mrs. Tott is an ox- 
pert electrical engineer. She superin- 
tended the building of her plant and 
bought the machinery, and no detail was 
too smal! for her personal supervision. 


BARONESS BERTHA VON SUTTNER has 
an article in the North American Review 
entitled ‘‘Present Status and Prospects of 
the Peace Movement.’”’ She maintains 
that notwithstanding the prevalence of 
war ever since The Hague Conference, 
there are clear indications that the princi- 
ples of peace are moving the conscience 
of the world. Baroness von Suttner is the 
author of the remarkable novel translated 
into English with the title, ‘‘Lay Down 
Your Arms!’ which bas been called “‘the 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the peace move- 
ment.’’ It has been sold in Europe by 
hundreds of thousands. The translation 
may be ordered from the office of the 
American Peace Association, 3 Somerset 
Street, Boston, price 60 cents postpaid. 


Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, president 
of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, is a person so dignified, 
beautiful, and womanly that much indig- 
nation has been stirred up by the action 
of several thousand ungentlemanly young 
men in Wheeling, W. Va., who gave her 
name to the “Mother Hubbard parade”’ 
they held on the eve of election. Bur- 
lesquely arrayed in bloomers, rainy day 
skirts, and all varieties of feminine and 
semi-feminine attire, they marched and 
rode through the streets in uproarious 
procession, under huge transparencies 
bearing Mrs. Chapman Catt’s name in 
illuminated letters. It is a pleasure to 
see that newspapers all over the country 
are condemning this insulting and dis- 
creditable performance. 


Mrs. CLARENCE Burns has lately re- 
turned from Paris, where she attended 
the Exposition as New York State Com- 
missioner. She made an extended stay in 
Europe, to study the industrial schools. 
She says: ‘‘Europe is far ahead of us in 
this direction. In Paris there are six in- 
dustrial schools for girls supported by the 
city. When they were first suggested 
there was as much opposition as we find 
here, but finally one was opened in 1881 as 
an experiment. It was so successful that 
five others have been set in operation 
since. The first class had seven girls in 
it; now there are seven hundred. They 
are taught dressmaking, millinery, tailor- 
ing, expert laundry work, artificial flower- 
making, embroidery, fancy underwear, 
sewing, and cookery. No pupil is admit- 
ted under fourteen, and the cuurse covers 
two years. At the end of it they are 
skilled workers. Every pupil in the class 
that graduated last June had obtained a 
good situation by September. Switzer- 
land and Germany are even further ad- 
vanced, and have industrial schools for 
boys as well as girls.’’ 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ. 


The Association of Collegiate Alumnx 
held its annual meeting Nov. 8, 9, and 10, 
in New York. A large number were 
present from the West as well as the East. 

The president, Professor Abby Leach, 
of Vassar, occupied the chair. Miss Ruth 
Putnam, president of the New York 
branch, made a cordial address of wel- 
come, assuring the visitors that the town 
was theirs. Reports were read by the 
secretary-treasurer, Miss Kate Holladay 
Claghorn; by the chairman of finance and 
publication, President M. Carey Thomas, 
of Bryn Mawr, and by Mrs. Helen H. 
Backus, for the Committee on Fellow- 
ships. 

Dr. Thomas said in her report that the 
committee’s work this year had been 
largely in the direction of collecting 
statistics. The health statistics proved 
that college-bred women average better 
in health than non-college-bred women. 
The reports of 3,636 college graduates were 
the basis for the computation, with similar 
data regarding their non-collegiate nearest 
woman relative. The list did not include 
those who graduated before 1869. 

From similar data were gathered other 
interesting points. Sixty-one per cent. of 
college women who marry, marry college 
men, while only 46 per cent. of their non- 
college women relatives marry college 
men. From the coéducational colleges 
come the largest proportion of the first 
named class of marriages, and from the 
affiliated, or ‘‘annex”’ colleges, the second 
largest, while the separate women’s col- 
jeges show the smallest percentage. 

Mrs. Backus, in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Fellowships, spoke of the re- 
markable work of the present holder of the 
foreign fellowship fund, Miss Helen Brad- 
ford Thomson, whose researches in psy- 
chology and neurology are attracting much 
attention. The list of fellowship-holders 
in the past showed a gratifying number of 
successes, nearly all now occupying re- 
sponsible positions. 

The report of the Committee on Corpor. 
ate Membersbip, by Mrs. Annie Howes 
Barus, of Providence, R. L, stated that 
there are twenty-two institutions of learn- 
ing whose graduates are eligible to mem- 
bership, and gave interesting information 
regarding them, their opportunities and 
equipment. Of the separate women’s col- 
leges, Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, and Bryn 
Mawr, Smith has the largest enrolment 
this year, and Wellesley bas the largest 
library and most valuable equipment, but 
the smallest endowment. Coéducation 
prevails largely in the West. Of the affili- 
ated colleges of the East, the scientific 
laboratories and libraries are not open to 
Radcliffe students; the laboratories at 
Columbia are denied to Barnard students, 
and Wesleyan College will not confer 
degrees, announce prizes or give any ac- 
knowledgment whatsoever to the women 
in her classes except in a separate meet- 
ing. Mrs. Barus remarked that perhaps 
it was not surprising, in view of the fact 
that last year four of the five prizes at the 
Wesleyan College were taken by women, 
although they were only one fifth of the 
students. 

In the evening addresses were made by 
the president, and by Walter H. Page and 
Dr. William H. Maxwell. Professor Leach 
took as her theme, ‘‘Some Present Needs 
in Education,” and said in part.), 

“As a people the Americans are unap- 
preciative of culture, Talent, industry, 
and achievement are measured by their 
financial returns, and our schools need to 
preach another doctrine to offset this 
metallic strain. School is too often con- 
sidered a necessary evil, where a limited 
amount of knowledge must be laboriously 
gained. We need finely equipped teach- 
ers with wide knowledge, natural gifts 
and eminent humanity, so that they will 
think of each pupil as a human being with 
a life to live and a work to do, and count 
it a privilege to direct that life and foster 
power for that work. 

Salaries are too low, especially in wom- 
en’s schools, to attract the best talent. 
This State puts its emphasis on the peda- 
gogical side of education, on formal fit- 
ness instead of natural gifts and wide edu- 
cation. Schools and homes need to work 
together, and the various movements to 
bring about this alliance are hopeful 
signs. 

In a recent noteworthy book the author 
says: “The Penelope in the Odyssey isa 
classic in literature only because the char- 
acter is an adequate embodiment of a cer- 
tain industrial phase of social life.” 

Is it possible! The woman who has 
been for centuries admired for her love 
and fidelity and wifely devotion is memo- 
rable only because she weaves a web at 
the loom! Must we always have extremes? 
Must the practical life be all practical? 
All doing, and no dreaming? No place 
for thought and fancies? If what we do 
makes us what we are, what we dream 
makes us more than we were. 

Schools are the practical side. They 
should be kept to a high level to fit 
pupils for their place in life. The trade 
schools should be for those who must live 
by trade. Everything should not be 
crowded into one programme, but there 
should be different schools for different 
needs, Pupils should leave the schools 
with some knowledge of themselves and 
what they can do—with an honest pur- 





pose to lead honest lives, with courage to 
face struggle and conquer temptation. 

On the second day the morning was oc- 
cupied in visiting places of interest, and 
at noon the Association was entertained 
at breakfast at Claremont, overlooking 
the Hudson, by the New York branch. 

The afternoon meeting was held in the 
theatre of Barnard College, and the seniors 
of Barnard, in caps and gowns, moving 
through the halls, lent picturesqueness to 
the scene. President Seth Low, of Co- 
lumbia, was introduced by Professor 
Leach, of Vassar. He said: 

In welcoming you to Barnard College, I 
am welcoming you also to Columbia, as 
Barnard is represented in the councils of 
Columbia, and helps to guide her policies. 
Personally, | am glad to be connected with 
Barnard College, as, by heredity, I am 
deeply interested in the “higher educa- 
tion” of women. It goes without saying 
that it is as great an advantage to the 
world to have educated women as to have 
educated men. One cannot keep educa- 
tion for himself. In a democracy it is 
especially necessary to have cultured and 
broad-minded leaders. , 

In certain directions of specialization 
women cannot compete with men, but 
there are two lines in which women are 
supreme—teaching and philanthropy. In 
both these directions, highly educated 
women are of the highest value, They 
are needed in the public schools, and in 
many philanthropic enterprises of to-day. 
It is only about twenty years since mind 
was applied to the problems of organized 
charity in the great city of London, Since 
then our great cities have tried to solve 
them, and women have helped, and can 
help greatly, because of the strong emo- 
tions that enable them to feel as well as 
to see, 

Professor Leach read an invitation to 
the Association to visit Teachers’ College. 
The reports of the branches were then 
read by their delegates. Washington, 
California, Kansas City, and Milwaukee 
were the most distant points to report, 
and all showed as earnest and practical 
work as the Eastern branches, The re- 
port of the Boston branch created a laugh 
by complaining that there seemed to be 
no practical work for it to do, as every- 
thing in that city was fully covered by 
some organization. 

Mrs. A. J. George, of Brookline, Mass., 
reported for the Committee on Public Ed- 
ucation Associations, pointing out the 
valuable work done in improving school 
methods and enlarging opportunities. 

Mrs. Lucien Howe, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
reported on ‘School Ventilation.” 

She began by saying that it was a dry 
topic, but the frequent laughter proved 
that wit can make any topic interesting. 
Mrs. Howe said in effect that the janitor 
and the principal of the school, as a rule, 
were equal sinners against the ethics of 
ventilation. In sixty schools only two 
principals knew anything of the ventilat- 
ing apparatus used, and in one new 
school, with a $7,000 system, it was not 
used because the janitor thought it trou- 
blesome. One principal, when asked what 
system was used, replied: ‘‘Why, no sys- 
tem. Just plain ventilation.” 

‘Ignorance, bad methods, and indiffer- 
ence,’’ she said, ‘‘prevail everywhere, and 
account for the settled fact that there is 
invariably a decline in health during 
school life. In Cleveland, for instance, 85 
per cent, of the boys entering the high 
school are in good health, and only 40 per 
cent, leave it so. In the girls’ high school 
there is an even greater difference. We 
compel the children to go to school, and 
in sanitation our method of treatment is 
hardly humane,” 

After the meeting President Low and 
Acting Dean and Mrs. Robinson received 
the Association in the trustees’ room, 
where a pretty tea-table was set. The 
others in the receiving party were Mrs. 
John Clark, Mrs. James Wheeler, Mrs. 
Franklin Giddings, Miss Susan Walker, 
Miss Ruth Putnam, and Miss Elizabeth 
Cutting. Among the guests were the 
trustees of Barnard and Columbia, and 
several of the professors. Among the 
members of the Association present were 
President Thomas of Bryn Mawr, Presi- 
dent Hazard of Wellesley, Professor Leach 
of Vassar, Martha Foote Crow, dean of 
women at the Northwestern University, 
Mrs, Robert Abbe, Mrs. Truman J. Back- 
us, Mrs. Henry Stimson, and Miss Helen 
Leah Reed. 

Miss Ethel Morris, of New Haven, was 
chosen secretary-treasurer in place of 
Miss Claghorn, who resigned, 

On the last morning the topic was ‘‘Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements.’’ President 
Thomas of Bryn Mawr criticised an arti- 
cle by Dr. Nightingale, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of High Schools in Chicago, in an 
educational magazine. ‘Dr. Nightingale 
voiced the demand,”’ she said, ‘‘that college 
requirements should not exceed the prep- 
aration given in four years of study at 
any high school. Reduced to its simplest 
form, he asserts that colleges have no 
right to insist on any special studies, as 
all studies are of equal importance. His 
only attempt at argument is when he 
quotes President Eliot of Harvard.”’ 

A gentle ripple of laughter stirred the 
air when the speaker said: ‘President 
Eliot is quoted in matters of education 
much as the Bible is in matters of reli- 
gion. In his thirty years as president he 
has been so often right that itis difficult 





to think him so wrong as he is in pushing 
the elective system to extremes. I cannot 
conceive how President Eliot can be seri- 
ous in saying that the natural gifts are 
shown at eighteen.’’ Her experience had 
convinced President Thomas that philos- 
ophy, Greek, and Latin give more mental 
training than the most difficult courses 
in French, German, or English. She 
thought it natural that young students 
should elect the easier courses, and there- 
fore the colleges must require those that 
give the best training.. She recommended 
strongly that if the Joint Examination 
Board for Colleges became a permanent 
institution the women’s colleges should 
come in on the same basis. 

Prof. Emma M. Perkins, of Western 
Reserve University, made the next ad- 
dress. She said: 


Education has been called one of the 
chief industries of the United States. 
Over fourteen thousand women hold the 
B. A. degree from the colleges represented 
in this association, a larger number of 
women graduates than is found in any 
other country. 

From close examination of the educa- 
tional system I have concluded that the 
time wasted is below the high school. 
There is an overcrowding of subjects in 
the grammar schools. Hours are filled 
with useless, dry facts in grammar and 
arithmetic that will never enter into later 
life. Nature study is thrust into the list, 
often with teachers who are not compe- 
tent instructors, and so time and strength 
are wasted in various ways. The ideal 
results will not be gained until grammar 
schools have college-trained teachers and 
supervisors, Under wise methods the 
years spent in study could be shortened, 
and best so in the grammar grades. 

Professor Perkins spoke of the elective 
system as offering in the ideal high school 
to the pupil liberty to study what he 
wants, as much as he wants, when he 
wants, and to leave with a mind full 
of wants. Difficult courses would be 
shunned, she said, and study conducted 
along the lines of least resistance if the 
elective system were extended, The un- 
successful are those who look for what 
are called soft courses in college. There 
are few soft courses in life. The school- 
mistress, Life, does not change her tactics 
for theories. 

The tongue of the Greek, the govern- 
ment of the Roman! What do they not 
mean in the development of modern 
thought and progress? Train without 
them you may; educate without them you 
cannot. 

Dr. Margaret F. Washburn, warden of 
Sage College, Cornell, made a strong plea 
for science as a requirement in all college 
entrance examinations. 

Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Colum- 
bia University, said: 

The question of education has two as- 
pects, and the value of President Eliot's 
utterances lies in the fact that he has 
always recognized these. One is the pure- 
ly educational question, ‘‘What can most 
wisely be done to train the mind, and how 
can the work be tested?’ The second is 
the social side that demands the increase 
of men and women who are kept a num- 
ber of years under definite educational in- 
fluences. A democracy needs trained 
minds, and the uneducated and self-edu- 
cated are a dangerous element, 

Professor Putnam said that a long step 
had been taken in the proposition to form 
a common college educational board, with 
the purpose of making a single standard 
for examination in all studies in all the 
colleggs. In that board codperation will 
be secured at no sacrifice of individuality 
on the part of the different institutions. 

After the papers the Association was 
entertained at luncheon by the trustees of 
Barnard College. In the afternoon ses- 
sion a change in programme was made, 
owing to the illness of Mrs. Florence Kel- 
ley, who was to have read a report of eco- 
nomics in colleges, and the unfinished re- 
ports of Thursday were given. A meeting 
of the executive committee was held later 
to talk over plans for the year. 
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CHILD GARDENS IN COLORADO. 





Pueblo this summer has had three kin- 
dergartens that were real child gardens, 
says the Kindergarten Keview. Plots of 
ground for the cultivation of flowers and 
vegetables took the place of schoolrooms, 
and hoes and rakes served as educational 
apparatus. In most cases each child had 
an individual plot, in addition to a gen- 
eral space in which all were interested. 

Work in the gardens took up the chil- 
dren’s time between nine and half past 
eleven o’clock in the morning, when it 
was cool. Games and light work indoors 
occupied the afternoons. For the individ- 
ual plots each child was given two or three 
vegetables, such as corn, beans, and cab- 
bages. They were provided with water- 
ing cans and taught how to use garden 
tools in keeping the ground in condition. 
Their attention was also called to the 
stages in the life of a plant from seed to 
seed again. They made drawings of 
leaves, trees, and birds, and the best of 
these drawings they were allowed as a 
special reward to color with water colors. 

In the plots cultivated in common there 
was a wide variety of plant life—lettuce, 
radishes, potatoes, squashes, cabbage, 
watermelons, cantaloupes, and peanuts, 
besides the flowers. 





In the latter part of the summer the 
lunches of the children were provided in 
large measure from the produce of the 
gardens, and, in some instances, the vege- 
tables were sold for their common benefit. 
Excursions to large farms near the city 
were arranged from time to time during 
the summer, and the children were de- 
lighted to see their little operations re- 
peated on a more considerable scale. 

At first the idea of a garden school was 
not well received, especially by the for- 
eigners who make up a large part of the 
population at the steel works and smelters; 
but these people gradually became its 
most enthusiastic supporters. The bene- 
fits of these summer kindergartens have 
passed beyond the experimental stage, 
and it has been decided by the school 
board to make them a regular thing each 
year. 
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PLEASANT WORDS. 





Dr. Alida C. Avery, of San José, Cai., 
writes, enclosing the names of five new 
subscribers: “I do not see how any suf- 
fragist keeps house, or even exists, with- 
out the WoMAN’s JOURNAL.” 

Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, of Ednor, 
Md., writes: ‘I wish more Maryland peo- 
ple would read your admirable paper. 
There is no better way, in my opinion, of 
making suffragists.”’ 
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OUR YUUNG WOMEN. 


Miss Nevada Stout, of Dyerville, Meigs 
County, Ohio, has been licensed to run a 
stationary engine. District Examiner, J. 
H. Elbright, of Canal Dover, who ex- 
amined Miss Stout, highly commended 
the condition in which he found the ma- 
chinery in her charge, and the manner in 
which she did her work. “I never was 
more surprised in my life,’’ he said, “than 
when I entered the engine room of the 
mill where this young woman is employed, 
for she is barely eighteen. The machinery 
was as clean as a new pin; there wasn’t a 
speck of rust on it, and she was shovelling 
coal into the furnace and looking after the 
fifty-horse power engine in a way that in- 
dicated that she thoroughly understood 
her business, She was the only person 
about the mill, and yet the plant was run- 
ning perfectly, and her employers had 
left her in charge, apparently with every 
confidence that she was fully competent 
and responsible. She has been engaged 
in this work for two years, and it has de- 
veloped her into a rosy-cheeked, robust, 
and, I may truthfully say, handsome 
young woman. She answered twenty-four 
out of the twenty-five questions pro- 
pounded in the examination, which is 
more than the majority of the male crafts- 
men do, I regard her as a model engineer 
in every way.” 

Miss Edith Leroy Richardson is a young 
woman of the Ute tribe. As a child she 
was brought up on the Ute reservation. 
Later her mother became an employee at 
the Teller Institute, and all ber savings 
were devoted to the education of her 
daughter, who has become a fine musician 
and elocutionist. Having finished the 
course at the Indian school, she is now 
attending a high school. She has received 
many flattering offers to join concert 
troupes, but prefers to make sure of an 
education. 


Miss Jennie C. Powers, a member of a 
Presbyterian Sunday school in German- 
town, Pa., has been givena gold medal 
by the congregation for what is believed 
to be the world’s record in regular at- 
tendance. She went to the school first as 
a baby in her mother’s arms, and has not 
missed a single Sunday in twenty-five 
years, 

Mattie Pegues, of Siloam Springs, Ark. 
fifteen years old, has taken the highest 
prize that the W. C. T. U. has to bestow 
for oratory and elocution in temperance 
speaking—the diamond medal. This she 
won during the present year at Prescott, 
Ark. Before that, however, she had won 
honors. At the age of twelve she received 
three medals for public speaking, two gold 
and one silver, from the W. C. T. U., and 
a medal given in the high school contest 
at the town where she lives. At fourteen, 
she won the gold medal of the W. C. T. U. 
at Rogers, Ark. 

Miss Vera Butler, a young English girl, 
has recently driven an automobile from 
London to Paris and back again. She was 
the first Englishwoman to do this. The 
journey from Paris to Havre occupied one 
day, and that between Southampton and 
London the same length of time. The 
certificate for driving an automobile, 
which is compulsory in France, was ob- 
tained by Miss Butler at Havre, after 
passing the required examination before 
the Comptroller des Mines. Among the 
recreations pursued with enthusiasm by 
this young woman have been golfing, 
swimming, boating, cycling, and moun- 
taineering in the high Alps. She has 
climbed the Grand Mulet twice, and has 
hunted the wild pig at Biarritz. Her 
favorite amusement at present is the auto- 





mobile. She recently took part in a one- 
thousand-mile Automobile Club tour, 

“I know a number of girls belonging to 
the best circles who habitually devote 
themselves to reading and criticism of 
books, out-of-door studies, work in col- 
lege settlements, kindergartening, and 
supervising cooking classes among the 
poor, visiting in hospitals and tenement 
houses, helping to maintain day nurseries 
and summer homes for poor children, and 
entertaining clubs of working girls, in 
addition to each carrying out whatever 
bent for art may individually possess her,” 
writes Mrs, Burton Harrison in the Phila. 
delphia Saturday Evening Post. “Some 
have obtained the distinction of college 
degrees ; others have painted good pictures, 
modelled creditable busts, written clever 
stories and poems. One young lady has 
achieved success as a landscape gardener, 
If they were a little more restful in gen- 
eral effect, a little softer of speech and 
more sympathetic in manner, I should 
think these accomplished daughters of 
high society in New York model expo- 
nents of the best American culture,’’ 


>> 


KINDERGARTENS IN JAPAN. 


A new and congenial occupation has 
been opened to Japanese women in the 
establishment of kindergartens carried on 
according to Western ideas. The Jap- 
anesé, it is said, have accepted the kinder- 
garten principles with evthusiasm, and 
thus a new field of work is prepared for 
Japanese women. Training schools have 
been founded in different parts of the 
country, and the girl graduates have 
opened successful kindergartens of their 
own. The intellects of the Oriental chil- 
dren are just as keen as those of children 
elsewhere, and they take delight in the 
play-work, which involves colors and 
their combinations, for every Japanese 
child is born with artistic instincts, and 
everything in the kindergarten naturally 
appeals to him. One of the fascinating 
occupations of the Japanese kindergar- 
ten is the raising of silk worms, and finally 
winding the silk from their own cocoons, 
and a great feature of interest is the 
growing of flowers. The children are said 
to love flowers passionately. What a pic- 
turesque scene must be presented in a 
Japanese kindergarten! 
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TAX ERRORS FOUND BY WOMEN. 


When the city of Chicago declared its 
revenue insufficient to pay the legitimate 
expenses of the public schools, the teach- 
ers undertook to show that enough prop- 
erty evaded taxation to furnish all the 
needed funds. The Pittsburgh Dispatch 
says: 


Recent discussion as to the business 
ability of the sex is enlivened by the 
achievement of two Chicago women. Miss 
Goggin and Miss Haley, backed by the 
Teachers’ Federa'ion, have found corpor- 
ate property worth $235,000,000 which has 
heretofore entirely escaped taxation. 

It is to be observed that this very con- 
siderable amount of property had not 
beer unearthed by the official organiza- 
tions of the assessors and Board of Equal- 
ization maintained at the public expense. 
Whether this is due to lack of busi- 
ness capacity on the part of the officials 
or to other influences is a matter of opin- 
ion, but the circumstances seem to aid in 
making up a judgment, 

The property consists of the value of 
the stocks and bonds of Chicago’s fran- 
chise corporations. The fact being pre- 
sented to the Board of Assessors, that 
body refused to accept it, perhaps under 
the belief that it was impossible that 
women should discover what the lynx- 
like search of the assessors had not found. 
The plucky women brought suit, with the 
result that the assessors are compelled to 
send the statement to the State Board of 
Equalization. What that body will do 
with it remains to be told. 

At all events, the fact is down that two 
vigorous women succeeded in getting into 
the tax returns property amounting to 
nearly a quarter of a billion, which the 
succession of assessors for twenty-six 
years had not been able to record. It 
seems plain that some women have busi- 
ness ability or some other quality highly 
desirable in public transactions. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 

The 70th birthday of the distinguished 
novelist, the Baroness Marie Ebner- 
Eschenbach, was lately celebrated in a 
unique manner. The University of Vienna 
conferred upon her the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, and sent a spe- 
cial deputation to wait upon her. This is 
the first time that a German University 
has bestowed an honorary degree upon a 
woman, The ‘Bund Deutscher Frauen- 
vereine’”’ presented an address. 


According to the Englishwoman’s Re- 
view there are numerous instances of 
women who have voted for a member of 
Parliament in consequence of their names 
having been accidentally placed upon the 
Register. As far back as 1868, Lily Max- 
well voted for Mr. Jacob Bright in Man- 
chester. The votes of several women 
have been accepted at the general election 
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of 1900. The Daily Chronicle gives the 
following account of one such event: 

Among the voters for Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone in West Leeds on Thursday was 
a woman. The name on the Register ap- 
peared and was taken to be that of a 
man. She presented herself at the poll- 
ing booth, and her vote was accepted. 
‘*Three cheers for the lady”’ were given at 
the Leeds and County Liberal Club, when 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone at midnight ac- 
knowledged his majority of 521, and ex- 
plained that the ‘‘one”’ represented a lady. 

Mr. Faithful Begg, the leader of the 
woman suffrage movement in the last 
Parliament, refused to stand for reélection 
this year. His retirement from Parlia- 
ment is greatly regretted by the suffrag- 
ists. Mr. Begg was leader at the time of 
the memorable division of 1897, when the 
second reading of the Woman’s Franchise 
Bill was parse! by the substantial ma- 
jority of 71, thereby bringing the ques- 
tion to the highest point of success yet 
attained. 


=o 


EXTRAVAGANT WIVES. 

Mrs. Amelia E, Barr writes in the Chris- 
tian Herald: 

“Tt is but fair to say that generally 
when a woman brings her husband into 
financial difficulties by her extravagance, 
it is the fault of both. If men do not tell 
their wives how much money they have, 
and what demands thereare onit, they can 
hardly expect them to know by instinct 
what amount of money they may lawfully 
spend. A wife may know toa cent what 
her bills amount to, but if her husband 
has not plainly told her what they ought 
to amount to, she is excusable for trans- 
gressing an unknown boundary. He might 
have a watchful partner, but he has made 
for himself a wasteful subordinate.” 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


THe CARE OF THE CONSUMPTIVE. By 
Charles Fox Gardiner, M. D. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1900. Price, $1.25. 


This is a very valuable and suggestive 
book. No one who is consumptive or 
threatened with consumption, or who has 
friends in that condition, can do a wiser 
thing than to buy and study it. It is a 
mine of information, a compendium of 
wise advice, a consideration of the scien- 
tific use of natural therapeutic agencies 
for the prevention and cure of tuberculo- 
sis, and a chapter on Colorado as a resort 
for invalids. Its purpose is to give, in a 
clear and practical form, the rules that 
should govern the consumptive in the 
proper use of fresh air, sunlight, food, 
rest, and exercise. This important advice 
from an author who has had ample oppor- 
tunities of testing their value is not de- 
signed to supplant medical advice. Yet 
it is safe to say that a careful study of its 
contents would often make application to 
a physician unnecessary. The book deals 
wisely with the nature of the disease, the 
danger of infection, house and out-door 
life, food, clothing, exercise, emergencies, 
the psychology of the sick-room, and care 
of consumptives’ children, It gives valu- 
able advice both for prevention and cure. 

H. B. B. 


A WHITE GUARD TO SATAN. By Alice 
Maud Ewell. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1900, Price, 
$1.25. 

This charming narrative of an ancient 
Virginia tragedy purports to be an ac- 
count by Mrs. Elizabeth Godstowe (recov- 
ered by A. M. Ewell) of her ‘town adven- 
tures and observations in that time of the 
trouble in Virginia, now called ‘Bacon's 
Rebellion,’ which did take place in the 
year of Grace 1676,’’ It is dedicated to 
the memory of John Esten Cooke, whose 
history of Virginia first put this story into 
her head and heart, by a daughter of the 
Old Dominion, Mistress Godstowe indeed, 
in a preface ‘‘to the worthy reader,’’ says, 
“T do not mean what I so relate to be 
ever publicly printed. Nay, I have no 
such a notion, since, being a woman —and 
I flatter me a properly modest one at that, 
besides well brought up, suitable to my 
station—I do not approve of such unwo 
manly coming out.’”’ Yet, after more than 
two centuries have elapsed, it has been re- 
served for another woman, her admirer, to 
give to the public this graphic and pictur- 
esque narrative of a truly dramatic inci- 
dent of early Virginia history, as it ap 
peared to the eyes and heart of a typical 
Virginia woman of the 17th century. It is 
a stirring tale, told in the old characteris- 
tic dialect. Let no one say hereafter that 
America has no historic past as worthy of 
remembrance as that of our mother coun- 
try! H. B. B. 





FRIEND OR For. A Tale of Connecticut 
during the War of 1812. By Frank 
Samuel Child. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1900. Price, 
$1.50. 


This is another of the numerous histor- 
ical novels which have become so popular 
of late. It deals with the events of the 
struggle between the Federalists and 
Democrats at the time of the Embargo. 
The celebrated Hartford Convention, 
with the popular opprobrium which it 
aroused, is described ina more favorable 
light than is usually accorded it. There 
is a pretty double love story, with the 
result that two New England sisters marry, 
the one an Englishman, the other a Virgin- 
ian. Jackson, the villain of the story, is a 
Kentucky law student at Litchfield, who 





returns baffled to his native wilds, while 
Peyton, the Virginian, thus announces his 
appreciation of the New England people: 
“T came to New England with the feeling 
that this freezing climate was actually an 
exponent of the people who live in it. 
My prejudices were absurd, and they’ve 
scattered to the four winds of heaven. I 
used to think that ‘Yankee’ was a name 
for everything mean and sharp in trade, 
offensive and inbospitable in manners, con- 
ceited, overbearing, and hateful in spirit. 
But I have seen as much hospitality 
among these folks as among my own kith 
and kiu. To be sure, their manners are 
peculiar, but they are really a large-hearted 
people—kind and sympathetic as you'll 
find in all the world. Of course they are 
‘sot in their own opinions,’ but so are we 
Southerners. I’ve made up my mind that 
a New Englander is perhaps as good as 
a Virginiao.”” Peyton emphasizes his 
change of views by marrying a New Eng- 
land girl, The book does justice to the 
Federalists and the Hartford Convention, 
claiming that the latter was utterly de- 
void of treasonable intent or of any pur- 
pose to embarrass the nation in its war 
with Great Britain, but, on the contrary, 
was held to devise means to render help 
in the dark hour of extremity. In this we 
believe the author to be substantially cor- 
rect, and we wish the story might havea 
wide circulation among Southern people, 
with whom much prejudice against New 
England still! lingers. H. B. B. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The city authorities of Vienna have 
condemned the use of trailing skirts in 
public places, on hygienic grounds, be- 
cause they sweep up the dust. Signs 
notifying women not to wear them have 
been putup in the parks and public gar- 
dens, and if this does not answer the pur- 
pose, it is proposed to add a fine. 


The following story illustrates the red 
tape prevalent in the British army. An 
officer was reported killed in the Egyptian 
campaign at the bombardment of Alexan- 
dria. A tombstone was erected to his 
memory at Suakim, and although he after- 
wards proved that he was alive, the war 
office insisted on his paying a guinea to 
cover the cost of putting hia name on the 
stone! 

Miss Francesca Alexander, author of 
the “Story of Ida,” whose drawings were 
so highly praised by Ruskin, will publish 
a new book through Messrs, Little, Brown 
& Co., called ‘‘Hidden Servants.’’ The 
rhymed legends composing this book 
were taken.from old and curious Italian 
volumes read by the author years ago; 
others were taken down from the lips of 
Italian peasants. Miss Anna Fuller fur- 
nishes an introduction. 

The New York World, in an article on 
‘*Babists,’’ a new Oriental sect, says that 
Miss Lilian Whiting, the author of ‘‘The 
World Beautiful,” is a believer in ‘Ba- 
bism.’”’ As the publishers of Miss Whit- 
ing’s book, Messrs. Little, Brown & Co, 
desire to state, this assertion is abso: 
lutely unfounded. Miss Whiting had 
never even heard the name of ‘‘Babism”’ 
until her return from Paris, and has 
never been to Egypt or Syria, but divided 
last winter between Rome and Florence. 
She was born and bred in the Episcopal 
Communion, to which she still adheres. 

Frau von Ketteler, wife of the mur- 
dered German ambassador at Pekin, is 
praised as a heroine by one Herr von Bis- 
marck, a member of the German embassy, 
in an interview in the Frankfort Gazette. 
He says she bore her grief with stoical 
resolution, refused to the last to give up 
hope that her husband might be still liv- 
ing, though a prisoner, and when the 
garrison was reduced to severe straits for 
clothing, she divided Herr von Ketteler’s 
garments among them. Mrs. Schamot, 
the American wife of the Swiss owner of 
the Pekin Hotel, is also praised by the 
same gentleman. He says: “She was as 
good a shot as any of us, and in addition 
made capital bread for us all, Before the 
embassy was blockaded, she and her hus- 
band headed an expedition that rescued 
and brought in the wives and children of 
a number of railroad engineers, left 
behind when the workmen on the road 
were attacked and put to flight.”’ Herr 
von Bismarck also says: “If I am asked 
what individuals showed the most cour- 
age during the two months of the siege, I 
am almost inclined to say that it was the 
women, What the so-called weaker sex 
accomplished in work, and in self-sacri- 
fice for the children, the wounded and the 
fighters, deserves to go down in history.” 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALS‘ 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookli 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 

















CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


With Loca APPLICATIONS, as they can- 
not reach the seat of the disease, Catarah 
is a blood or constitutional disease, and in 
order to cure it you must take internal 
remedies, Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken 
internally, and acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
is not a quack medicine. It was prescribed 
by one of the best physicians in this 
country for years, and is a regular pre- 
scription. It is composed of the best 
tonic known, combined with the blood 
purifiers, acting directly on the mucous 
surfaces. The perfect combination of the 
two ingredients is what produces such 
wonderful results in curing Catarrh. Send 
for testimonials free. 

F. J. Cueney & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, price 75c. 

Halls Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE BONFIRE. 








BY MARY F. BUTTS. 


Up go the leaves in a merry blaze 
Through the shining autumn day, 

To blend in the floating, filmy haze 
And ride on the wind away. 


They have done their duty the summer long ; 
They have gathered an ample store 

To feed the buds of the mother trees ; 
Now their busy life is o'er. 


But by and by, when the May winds blow, 
And the spring new vesture weaves, 
In field and garden will bloom again 
The souls of the autumn leaves. 
— Youth's Companion. 





-_-- 


THE SQUIRREL AND THE BICYCLE. 





I cannot tell which Sydney thought the 
more of, his bicycle or Jake. 

The bicycle he bought with bis own 
money, and Jake was a lovely gray squir- 
rel that an old Scotch gentleman gave 
him on his last birthday. 

He had found the squirrel in the hollow 
of an old oak-tree, while choppiag in the 
woods one day, and, as winter was coming 
on, and the little fellow might be cold, he 
carried him home to Sydney. 

Sydney taught him many tricks. He 
would say, ‘Jake, let me see you crack 
this nut,’’ and Jake would sit up on his 
hind legs, and hold it in his paws, and 
crack it with his teeth. 

Then he would roll over, shake bands, 
and do ever so many other things. 

But there was nothing he liked so much 
as to perch himself on Sydney’s shoulder, 
with Sydney on the wheel, and go skating 
through the streets of the village like the 
wind. How his little beady eyes would 
dance with delight, as he lay low on his 
master’s shoulder, his silky coat pressed 
smooth by the rushing wind! 

If Sydney rode slowly, then Jake would 
sit upright, with his long, plumey tail 
curled up in front of him, or he would 
change from shoulder to shoulder, and 
sometimes would skip down to the handle 
bars and ride there. 

One morning, in the spring, Sydney 
came into the house and called, ‘‘Jake!”’ 
No answer. “Jake, Jake, you rascal! 
Grandma will scold you if she finds you in 
her bonnet box. A nice place to take a 
nap! Do you want to take a ride?”’ 

Jake was wide awake in an instant; 
and, jumping out of the box, ran out of 
the door and seated himself on the wheel, 
as much as to say, ‘‘If you please.”’ Syd- 
ney laughed heartily, and off they started. 
A fine time they had until the middle of a 
hill was reached, when Sydney took a 
‘“theader.’’ He was not hurt a bit, but, 
when he scrambled to his feet, Jake was 
nowhere to be found. 

Up and down the street Sydney looked, 
whistling and calling, but no squirrel ap- 
peared. Then he looked up in the trees 
near by, down in the gutter, and finally 
went down a side street, and got Bob 
Jones to join in the search. It was the 
strangest thing how he could have disap- 
peared so suddenly! 

For nearly an hour they searched, sev- 
eral other boys joining in the quest, but 
it was of no use, and Sydney at last rode 
sadly home, 

A happy thought came. Perhaps he 
would find him at the house; but neither 
mamma nor sister Flora had seen any- 
thing of him. 

‘‘He must have gone back to the woods,”’ 
said Sydney, in a husky voice, as he 
plunged his hand into his pocket for his 
handkerchief. 

How he jumped as he touched some- 
thing soft and furry, and then—dear me! 
—Jake sprang right out of the pocket on 
to the table, and sat there, blinking his 
funny little eyes, as much as to say, ‘‘What 
in the world is all this fuss about? Such 
a header as that was, Master Sydney, was 
too much for me. I jumped into your 
pocket, and it has taken me all this time 
to get over that tumble,’’-—Primary Edu- 
cation. 








Ricu, warm, healthy blood is given by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and thus coughs, 
colds, and pneumonia are prevented, Take 
it now. 





HUMOROUS. 


“The most considerate wife I ever heard 
of,” said the Cornfed Philosopher. ‘‘was a 
woman who used to date all! her letters a 
week or so ahead, to allow her husband 
time to mail them.’’—Jndianapolis Press. 


“Mamma, I’ve found out my dog’s pedi- 
ree!" 

‘*What is it, dear?” 

“Uncle Jim’s hired man says he’s a full- 
blooded mongrel !’’—Hurper’s Bazar. 


She—What I like best in the opera is 
when the hero plays a serenade on his 
guitar to his lady-love. 

He—And the best thing about it (that 
is, for the lady love) is that the fellow 
only makes believe play, and produces no 
sound to disturb her slumbers. 


Mr. Jones introduces a single-breastcoat 
gentleman to a bank teller, that he may 
have acheck cashed. Civil Teller (wish- 
ing to know whether the stranger wants 
small bills or large)—What denomination, 
sir? Single-Breast (with dignity) — The 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 


**Thomas,’’ said the teacher, to a little 
boy “spell ‘ibex.’”’ 

“T-b-e x.”” 

“Correct. Define it.’’ 

‘An ibex,’? answered Thomas, after a 
prolonged mental struggle, “is where you 
look in the back part of the book when 
you want to find anything that’s printed 
in the front part of the book.” 


A young map once said to Bishop Wil- 
berforce: ‘‘What nonsense it is, talking of 
being descended from apes! I can’t see 
what difference it would make to me if 
my grandfather was an ape.”’ 

“No,” the Bishop replied, ‘I don’t see 
that it would; but it must have made an 
amazing difference to your grandmother!” 


The first candidate arose and said: ‘I 
fought for you, my friends, and to-day the 
bones of my right arm are bleaching 
among the hills of Africa!” 

The second candidate followed with: 
‘*My left leg, friends, lies listless in the 
shadows of Spion Kop!” 

“Both my legs,’”’ said the third candi- 
date, ‘tare in Mafeking!” 

Then the fourth man arose and said: “I 
went through the war without a scratch. 
Here are two strong arms to uphold your 
rights, and two live legs to kick till you 
get ’em!”’ 

There is a lesson in this for societies 
that persist in reélecting aged and incom- 
petent presidents because of their past 
services, 


To Real Estate Owners 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is ro in Peet order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
The applicant is a business man of experience, 
and has been connected with this office for ten 
years. The best of references and recommenda- 
tions will be furnished. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 














The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. we & & & 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S, 


WESTOVER & FOSS, 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
715 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


MISS GAFFNEY, 


270 Boylston Street 
HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF HEAD, FACE, 
AND NECK 








Hairdressing,{'Shampooing, Manicur- 
ing, and Chiropody 


Removing and preventing wrinkles, and im- 
proving the complexion, by restoring muscular 
tone, and tissue building, without the use of cos- 
metics or steaming. Appointments made for 
strictly private treatment at office. Head 
Treated for Congestion, Falling Hair, and 
Baldness. Testimonials from distinguished 
men and women of Boston. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation ot 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America. 

No up-to date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


% Faelten 
) Piano-forte 
4 Ay School 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 









CHILDREN’s Courses, $30 to $90 per year. 
Aputts’ Coursgs, $54 to $180 per year. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLAss, $60 per year. 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON S8T., BOSTON. 
Prepares for College, the scientific schools, and 
gives a thorough English course. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M. Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 
dress, 





WASHINGTON 
College of Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Primarily for women. Full corps of 
eighteen Lecturersand Professors. Three 
years’ course leading to degree of Bach- 
elor of Laws. Fourth year for candidates 
for the degree of Master of Laws. 

Term begins October 1st. For further 
particulars address the dean. 


ELLEN SPENCER MUSSEY, LL. M. 
470 La. Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 








Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical faci)i- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opens October 4, 1900 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc- 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical Schoo 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26, 1900. i8 lustructors 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Inc 
Theodore L, Sewall Founder. Catalogue Froes 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-first Annual Session opens Sept. 26. Fou: 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
vartments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes, 
‘LARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medica! 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medic: 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectu: e¢ 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corn, 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, addres: 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENKRAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 


NEW YORK. 
One block from Grand Central Station. 











Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 





Baggage transferred to and from the Grand 
Central Station FREE OF CHARGE, 
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Newspaper Decisions. ; 

1. If a person orders his r discontinued 
ne must pay all » of e publisher will 
eontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
sollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a per regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 











SPECIAL OFFER. 

As there is a lively and healthful emula- 
tion between the States just now, each 
seeking to raise, by entertainments and 
otherwise, the largest possible sum to 
swell its Bazar money, the editors of the 
Woman’s JourNAL make the following 
special offer: 

Fro:a now till the opening of the Na- 
tional Bazar on Dec. 3, any one obtaining 
anew yearly subscriber to the Woman's 
JOURNAL at $1.50, or a new three months’ 
subscriber at 25 cents, may keep half the 
money, and turn it, if desired, into the 
Bazar fund of that State. The Bazar 
money of every State can be largely in- 
creased, if the officers and members of 
each suffrage club will do a little active 
canvassing for our paper during the next 
three weeks. 

Sample copies will be sent free on 
application. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE VS. WAR. 

War is the greatest evil that afflicts 
humanity. It is organized barbarism. 
It is wholesale murder, robbery, rape, and 
spoliation. Itis the greatest foe of civil- 
ization, the parent of poverty, drunken- 
ness, and prostitution, and the deadly foe 
of woman. 

When, therefore, Dr. Benjamin F. True- 
blood addressed the Fortnightly Meeting 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, last Tuesday, to urge an 
active codperation of women in the move- 
ment for Peace and International Arbi- 
tration, he met with a warm and hearty 
response. But what the advocates of 
peace do not yet fully appreciate is the 
fact that the only hope of establishing 
permanent peace between nations, and 
even between the citizens of every nation, 
lies in the extension of political power 
to women. 

The real cause of war is woman’s dis- 
franchisement. And for the simple and 
sufficient reason that everywhere through- 
out nature the male animal is preémi- 
nently the fighting animal. It follows 
that a political society composed of men 
alone never did, never can, and never will 
keep the peace. The unduly belligerent 
instinct of masculine human beings needs 
to be counterbalanced by the gentler and 
more pacific instinct of feminine human 
beings in order to make a government 
truly representative of human character. 
The mother element has redeemed the 
race from primeval barbarism. The ascent 
of man has been due to the influence of 
the mother and the education of the 
home. 

Unavailing will be effort of peace so. 
cieties to put an end to the hideous sav- 
agery of the battlefield, and the sacking 
of cities, until they bring into the control 
of public affairs the potent influence of 
the mothers of mankind. 

Surely the devilish cruelty perpetrated 
by the Allies in China, especially by the 
soldiery of so-called ‘‘Christian” Germany 
and Russia, ought to open the eyes of 
every humane and benevolent man and 
woman. The armies of these nations 
have emulated the Boxer mob in infernal 
cruelties, and have perpetrated similar 
crimes upon a far larger scale. Where 
the Boxers have destroyed hundreds the 
Allies have massacred thousands, and have 
done so in an organized, cold-blooded, 
deliberate way which almost exceeds be- 
lief. The varnish of nominal civilization 
has been rubbed off at the first contact 
with helpless, unarmed populations. 

The cost of war is what keeps the mass 
of men and women poor. Seven hundred 
million dollars are now collected every 
year by our national government by taxes 
levied upon what we all eat, drink, and 
wear. Two-thirds of that enormous sum 
is spent upon war expenses—army, navy, 
fortifications, artillery, pensions, interest 
on war debt, etc. Add to this the cost of 
our State militia and the machinery of 
justice largely employed in repressing 
vice and crime committed by men who 
have been trained in this Devil’s college, 
is it any wonder that a majority of the 
people whose substance is thus depleted 
remain poor, notwithstanding our fertile 
soil and labor-saving machinery? Is it 
not rather a matter of surprise that such 
aload of wasted expenditure can be en- 
dured ? 

The contractors and jobbers grow rich 








while the people remain poor. It is time 
that women, the economists of society, 
should have a voice in diminishing this 
profligate expenditure. It is time that 
women who are the mothers of men 
should help stop this bloody and barbar- 
ous method of settling international con- 
troversies. H. B. B. 





THE FALL OF GENERAL THOMPSON. 

Much amusement must have been felt 
by suffragists over the following despatch 
from Wyoming: 

It is alleged that John Charles Thomp 
son, Democratic candidate for Congress, 
made the statement, in a letter to the 
Anti-Suffrage Association of New York, 
that the woman vote was the easiest thing 
to get, the easiest thing to keep, and the 
easiest thing to manipulate, of any ele- 
ment in politics. This statement, re- 
printed in a circular issued by the New 
York Association, caused intense indigna- 
tion among the women of Wyoming. So 
bitter was this feeling against Thompson 
that women turned out in large numbers 
on election day, with the result that 
Mondell, Thompson’s opponent, received 
the largest plurality ever given a candi- 
date in Wyoming, and ran ahead of the 
electoral ticket over 800 votes. The feel- 
ing against Thompson extended to the 
entire Democratic ticket, and fuily two- 
thirds of the woman vote was cast for 
McKinley and Mondell. 

Years ago, the *‘New York Association 
Opposed to the Extension of Suffrage to 
Women” proclaimed with pride that 
“General Thompson, who managed the 
Democratic campaign in Wyoming in 1892, 
says that the woman vote is the easiest 
thing in the world to get, to keep, and to 
manipulate.’’ The suffragists pointed out 
that in 1892 Wyoming went Republican, 
and asked, if General Thompson found 
the women’s vote so easy to get, why he 
did not get it? The remark, if he ever 
made it, was clearly the utterance of a 
disappointed politician, trying to console 
himself by a sneer for his defeat. Now 
it seems that General Thompson has again 
found the women’s vote not the easiest 
thing in the world to get. 

The influence attributed to his words is 
probably exaggerated, however. As the 
New York Anti-Suffrage Association has 
been circulating the pamphlet containing 
his alleged statement for more than five 
years, it is odd if at this late date it stirred 
up feeling enough in Wyoming to defeat 
the whole Democratic ticket. But the 
result certainly indicates that Wyoming 
women are not tired of suffrage and eager 
to be rid of it. A. 8. B. 

—__+ —-_ 2 ea 
FATHER U’RYAN DISGUSTED. 

Rev. William O’ Ryan, of Denver, is dis- 
gusted with the result of the national elec- 
tion. At a meeting of the Philosophical 
Society in Denver on Nov. 8, he said: 

‘rhe great American stomach spoke in 
the recent election. Perhaps 200,000 or 
300,000 people of the United States really 
think. 

Like illogical persons of all denomi- 
nations, Father O' Ryan is inclined to find 
fault with the women when political mat- 
ters do not go to suit him. On the pres. 
ent occasion, he is reported as saying of 
woman suffrage: 

I would like to see the question put to 
a vote again in Colorado, and have it voted 
down. I voted for woman suffrage when 
it was presented to us, but now I feel that 
I ought to throw a white sheet about my- 
self and stand in frontof the church door 
and do penance forit. It is working harm 
to the women of the State. I have been 
shocked to see them engage in political 
work as they have, in precinct canvass- 
ing and on election day at the polls. 
The women are losing their womanhood 
through it. I watched the women voting, 
and both sides appeared equally engaged 
in the conflict. 

According to the Denver Times, Father 
O’Ryan “‘astonished the lady members of 
the Philosophical Society’? by these re. 
marks, and Mrs. Scott Saxton replied to 
them on the spot. 

It is certain that the Catholic women of 
Denver do not agree with these views, 
When Cardinal Gibbons last winter 
preached a sermon referring to society 
leaders and woman suffragists as the two 
classes of women most dangerous to the 
home—the sermon which called out utter- 
ances by Bishop McQuaid and Bishop 
Spalding on the other side—the Denver 
News interviewed a number of Denver 
women on the subject. Not one of them 
agreed with the Cardinal. 

Mrs. Frank J. Mott, of 1333 Grant Ave- 
nue, Denver, who is described as ‘one of 
the prominent Catholic women in the city, 
and a tried and trusted worker for all 
manner of Catholic charities,’’ declared 
she did not believe the Cardinal ever said 
it. She added: 

But it makes no difference who says 
these things that are ascribed to Cardinal 
Gibbons. We who live here know they 
are not true. We know that families are 
not broken up nor divorces sought on 
account of equal suffrage. In fact, I be- 
lieve it is exactly the reverse. I believe 
Colorado men think more of their wives 
since they inform themselves more and 
take more interest in public affairs. I 





never belonged to a suffrage associa‘ion, 
and I did no work during the suffrage 
campaign in this State, but I am proud to 
have a vote, and proud to cast it. 

Mrs. Mott addded that she was sure 
most of the Catholic clergy in Denver did 
not sympathize with Cardinal Gibbons on 


ithis uestion. 


This summer, when Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, president of the National Suf 
frage Association, addressed the Catholic 
summer school at Detroit, Father Dalton 
of Kansas City, who presided, said that he 
had formerly been opposed to equal suf- 
frage, but had been converted by what he 


had seen of its workings in Kansas. 
A. 8. B. 





HOME-MADE GRAPE JUICE. 


A quantity of delicious home-made 
grape juice has been contributed for the 
Lucy Stone Table by Mrs. Coy, price 40 
cents per bottle. It is now for sale at 3 
Park Street, Boston. This grape juice is 
greatly enjoyed by invalids who can relish 
nothing else, and is said to be very good 
for patients convalescent from the grippe. 


A NATIONAL DISGRACE. 





It has lately become known that the 
U. 8. military authorities have introduced 
in the Philippines the system of State- 
licensed vice which prevails in France 
and some other dissolute foreign nations, 
but which has never till now been author- 
ized in connection with the American 
army. The system is briefly as follows: 

Taking it for granted that the soldiers 
cannot or will not live uprightly, the 
military authorities issue official permits 
to houses of ill-fame, and subject the 
women in them to compulsory medical 
surveillance, in the hope of thus lessen- 
ing the hygienic dangers of vice. In the 
British army in India, until public indig- 
nation in England for a time put a stop to 
the system, it was the custom to provide 
quarters for these women as close as 
possible to the barracks, placing them 
directly in the way of the soldiers; to 
have them accompany the regiments, 
transporting them at government expense 
when the troops were moved from place 
to place; and to use every effort to induce 
the soldiers to consort with them, in the 
belief that the danger to health would be 
less than if the men visited other women 
of bad character, who were not under 
medical supervision by the government. 
The duly authorized official prostitutes 
were commonly spoken of as ‘‘Queen’s 
women,”’ 

A REVOLTING CIRCULAR. 

On June 17, 1886, a ‘Circular Memoran- 
dum’’ was addressed by Major-General E. 
F. Chapman, Quartermaster-General in 
India, to ‘‘General Officers Commanding 
Divisions and Districts,’’ It states in its 
second paragraph that it was written by 
order of General Sir Frederick (now Lord) 
Roberts, Commander-in-Chief in India, 
who ‘desires me to give prominence to 
the following points, which appear to be 
specially deserving of consideration by 
military and medical authorities in every 
command.” 

The 9th paragraph of this ‘Circular 
Memorandum” indicates the tenor of the 
whole. This says: 

In the regimental bazars it is necessary 
to have a suffiicent number of women; to 
take care that they are sufficiently attract- 
ive; and to provide them with proper 
houses. 

In compliance with these instructions, 
the officer commanding the Cheshire regi- 
ment at Solon caused the following appli- 
cation to be sent to the Cantonment Mag- 
istrate of Umballa: 

SECOND CHESHIRE REGIMENT. 

Requisition for extra attractive women 
for Regimental Bazar (Soldiers’) in accord- 
ance with Circular Memorandum. No. 











21a. Office of the Quartermaster General 
in India, dated Simla, 17 June, 1886. 
Stre:gth No, of 
of N.C, No. of extra 
STATION, Officers women women 
and present. now 
Men. required. 
SOLON, 
9 July, 400 6 6 
1886. 











REMARKS: These women’s fares by Ekkas from 
Umballa to Solon will be paid by the Cheshire 
regiment on arrival. Please send young and 
atiractive women, as laid down in Quarte: master 
General’s Circular No. 21a, dated Simla, 17, 6, ’86. 

In remitting to the Assistant Quarter- 
master-General on Aug. 6, 1886, a copy of 
the foregoing requisition, the officer com- 
manding the Cheshire regiment wrote: 


Some of the women now with the head- 
quarters of the Second Battalion, Cheshire 
Regiment, are not very attractive, and ap- 
plication has been made to the Canton- 
ment Magistrate, Umballa, for others, but 
up to date none have arrived; therefore it 
is presumed a great difficulty exists in 
procuring the class of young women asked 
for. 

The officer commanding the R Battery, 
Second Brigade, Field Artillery, Jullunder, 
wrote July 24, 1886: 

There are not enough women, and they 
are not attractive. More and younger 
women are required, and their houses 
should be improved. 


The officer commanding the Connaught 





Rangers at Jullunder, wrote to the Assist- 
ant Quartermaster General, July 9, 1886: 


The Cantonment Magistrate has already 
on more than one occasion been requested 
te obtain a number of younger and more 
attractive women, but with little or no 
success—he will be again appealed to... . 
The Major-General commanding should 
invoke the aid of the Local Government 
by instructing the Cantonment Magis- 
trates, whom they appoint, that they give 
all possible aid to commanding officers in 
procuring a sufficient number of young, 
attractive, and healthy women. 


The officer commanding at Jutogh wrote 
to the Assistant Quartermaster-General 
July 28, 1886: 

I have ordered the number of prosti- 
tutes to be increased to twelve, and have 
given special instructions as to the four 
additional women being young, and of 
attractive appearance. 

This demand of British officers for 
young and attractive Indian women led to 
an organized traffic in girls. Command- 
ing officers were known to authorize pro- 
curesses to go into the villages to bring 
“young girls of hitherto pure life’ for the 
soldiers. In some cases respectable par- 
ents among the poorer Hindoos were ter- 
rified into parting with their daughters 
for this purpose. Wherever a government 
undertakes to provide its soldiers with 
facilities for vice, it soon connives at, if it 
does not actually instigate, the most high- 
handed and unscrupulous measures for 
keeping up the supply of women. This is 
especially apt to happen when troops are 
stationed in a foreign country, remote 
from the influence of public opinion at 
home, and among natives of a different 
race and color. 

IN THE PHILIPPINES, 

The State regulation of vice was intro- 
duced by the U. S. military authorities in 
the Philippines more than a year ago, but 
the fact has only become known in this 
country within the last few months. Rev. 
F. H. Morgan, treasurer of the Methodist 
mission at Singapore, testifies to the 
truth of the statement. Rev. Wilbur F. 
Crafts, D. D., of Washington, D. C., has 
published a letter to the same effect, from 
a Methodist missionary whose absolute 
reliability is vouched for by the Rev. A. 
B. Leonard, D., D., secretary of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Board of Missions. This 
letter states that the writer has fully veri- 
fied the reports, which he withheld until 
he could make personal investigation. 
He says of the official military brothels in 
the Sulu archipelago: 


The women, mostly Japanese, are segre- 
gated, and only svuldiers allowed to con- 
sort with them; sentries are posted at the 
entrance to keep order, and prevent the 
entrance of natives or the escape of the 
women, and it is a recognized institution 
of our military occupation, 

William E. Johnson, who visited Manila 
as special correspondent of the Chicago 
New Voice, writes to that paper: 


Recently, while riding with the manag- 
ing editor of one of the leading Manila 
daily papers, I passed the national ceme- 
tery at Malate. Pointing to the great sea 
of fresh mounds, he said, deliberately: 
‘Far more of our boys who are lying 
there met their death through bad women 
and driuk than through the bullets of the 
Filipinos.” 

A few days ago I had a conversation 
with one of the head surgeons of the 
— Reserve Hospital in this city. He 
said: 

“During the past year a little more than 
three thousand cases of venereal diseases 
among soldiers have been treated at this 
hospital. During the time of the Ameri- 
can occupation about sixty thousand sick 
soldiers have been treated in all the army 
hospitals in the Philippines. Of these, 
about ten thousand cases have been vene- 
real diseases.”’ 

With the advent of the American troops 
there came abandoned women from every 
corner of the earth. 

Not a prostitute can land in Manila 
without the express permission of the 
United States military authorities. It is 
widely advertised in the States that no 
prostitute is allowed to land, but no one 
in Manila regards this ‘rule’ otherwise 
than asa joke. Instead of enforcing this 
so-called rule, the army officers have actu- 
ally imported dissolute women, not only 
for the three canteen bagnios in Jolo, but 
also for this city. 

The best information that I can get in 
conversation with newspaper men, police 
reporters, and officials is that there are 
now about 200 regularly licensed houses 
of prostitution in Manila. In these estab- 
lishments there are about 600 prostitutes 
under the direct control of the military 
authorities. This does not include the 
swarms of loose women who have rooms 
and who prowl about the streets. 

The prostitution business of the city is 
conducted under the supervision of a 
regular department of the military gov- 
ernment, the Department of Municipal 
Inspection. The chief of this ‘depart. 
ment of prostitution’’ is Captain Todd, 
who has under him a large staff of assis- 
tants, inspectors, doctors, etc. The de- 
partment is run on alleged scientific 
principles. A rigid system of control, 
medical examination, and official ‘‘inspec- 
tion” isin force, the same system which 
is advertised by zealots to “remove all 
danger of contagion of this sort’’. 

No woman is allowed to open an estab- 
lishment of this kind without express 
permission of the military authorities. 
Moreover, she is obliged to take out a 
wine-and-beer license, at a cost of one 
hundred pesos for each six months. In 








addition, each inmate is obliged to submit 
to a medical examination once each week 
by the regularly authorized military physi. 
cians, and to pay four pesos for each 
examination. A k is given to each 
girl, on the cover of which is her photo. 
graph and inside a bunch of blank “‘certifi- 
cates of inspection.’’ When each exami- 
nation is made, the officer fills out and 
signs a certificate that the person exam- 
ined is free from disease. 

In case the girl is found infected, the 
doctor sends her to the “Hospital de 
Inspeccion,” where she is kept until well, 
While in the hospital she must pay for 
her keeping. She is not allowed to take 
any treatment outside of the hospital, 
unless it be from a physician recom- 
mended by the superintendent, who is 
also in the *‘push.” 


MAJOR IRA BROWN’S REPORT. 


Mr. Johnson adds that Major Ira Brown, 
of the Military Board of Health, lately 
made an elaborate report to his superiors, 
recommending a great extension of the 
system. He admitted the frightful preva- 
lence of the maladies against which ‘‘regu- 
lation”’ is supposed to furnish protection, 
but claimed that the soldiers contracted 
them, not from the duly authorized official 
prostitutes, but from others, As aremedy, 
he urged that a ‘‘reservation” in three 
sections be set apart in Manila for women 
of bad character, the first section to be 
confined to American girls, the second to 
foreign women, and the third to native 
Filipino girls. This report, which is de- 
scribed as ‘‘unprintable,”’ is said to have 
been favorably considered. Mr. Johnson 
continues: 

In the Sulu Archipelago, official houses 
of prostitution bave been opened on the 
canteen plan. The beginning has been 
made at Jolo, and General Kobbe, who is 
in command of the district, is credited 
with being the promoter of the project. 

In this archipelago, as well as in Min- 
danao, houses of this sort are unknown. 
Women of this character are also practi- 
cally unknown. The (military) authori- 
ties rented three houses and imported 
enough girls from Japan to stock them 
all. One house is reserved for the 
officers and the other two for the men. 
The girls are regularly inspected by the 
army surgeons, and transact their busi- 
ness under their official direction. ... 
The natives, who have never before seen 
a house of ill fame, are much interested 
in the concern, but watch their own girls 
with unusual vigilance. 

Mr. Johnson’s article in the New Voice 
is illustrated with photographs of licensed 
houses of ill fame decorated with Ameri- 
can flags, and is accompanied by fao- 
similes of health certificates, signed by 
Dr. J. Abells, government physician. 

SOME OBJECTIONS. 

For many years, frequent efforts have 
been made by the advocates of ‘State 
regulation” to introduce it in the United 
States, but public opinion has promptly 
put an end to these attempts. The first 
and most obvious objection to it is its 
essential immorality. The second is its 
injustice to women. When it was pro- 
posed to subject dissolute soldiers as well 
as dissolute women to medical examina- 
tion, Lord Sandhurst refused with in- 
dignation, declaring that a compulsory 
examination of this kind was too greata 
degradation to impose upon any man, and 
that he “proposed to treat his men as 
men, and not as brutes.” 

Many years ago, when a bill to establish 
the State regulation of vice was pending 
in the California Legislature, a woman 
secured the introduction of a parody upon 
it, a bill exactly similar, except that its 
provisions were applied to men instead of 
to women. It this form, the odious and 
tyrannical character of the proposed legis- 
lation was so clear that the second bill 
killed the first, and buried it under over- 
whelming ridicule. 

A third objection is the obvious impos- 
sibility of stamping out any sort of con- 
tagion by sequestering only the women 
affected by it, while the men similarly 
affected are allowed to go about freely 
and spread it. 

A fourth is the fact, fully demonstrated 
in England and wherever ‘regulation’ 
has been tried, that the illusion of security 
increases vice. The two chief deterrents 
have been said to be “tthe fear of God and 
the fear of consequences.’’ Regulation 
removes the fear of consequences, with- 
out, however, removing the consequences. 
The resort of many men to one woman is 
an unnatural practice, which no precau- 
tions can render safe. Science has as yet 
discovered no means by which a commun- 
ity can be generally addicted to vice with- 
out suffering from the consequences that 
naturally result from vice. The only way 
to avoid the consequence is to avoid the 
cause. Professor James Stuart, of Lon- 
don, emphatically compares the promise 
of hygienic security held out by govern- 
ment regulation as ‘‘a light-house to draw 
men on the rocks.” 

ROOSEVELT ON REGULATION. 

In the European countries where State 
regulation has prevailed for centuries, the 
results have been demoralizing beyond 
description. Theodore Roosevelt says, in 
a letter lately published in the N. Y. Phil- 
anthropist : 


At one time I used to acquiesce when 
people said that the evil should be licensed 
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for the purpose of controlling it. Since 
ou called my attention to the results in 
Paris and Belgium, I have made some in- 
quiries, and I cannot sufficiently express 
my horror of the system. 
IT ALWAYS FAILS, 

The system of State regulation was also 
tried in England itself for a time, for the 
benefit of the army and navy, and was 
then repealed by an enormous Parliamen- 
tary majority. Parliament also voted that 
the system should be abolished in India; 
but the military authorities there were 
much attached to it, and they quietly dis- 
obeyed. 

A few years ago two American women 
travelling in India, Mrs. Andrew and Dr. 
Bushnell, found the objectionable system 
in full force. They went to England and 
reported the facts. Lord Roberts, Com- 
mander-in-Chief for India, denied them, 
A Parliamentary committee of inquiry 
was appointed; the facts were proved be- 
yond dispute, and Lord Roberts retracted 
and made a public apology to the two 
American ladies. He said he had not 
known what was going on. 

While the State regulation of vice pre- 
vailed in India, the health statistics of 
the army grew worse. As soon as it was 
stopped, the health statistics improved. 
After a time, however, they began to 
retrograde again, and four years ago the 
British War Office sent to the Army 
Sanitary Commission an inquiry as to the 
wisdom of re-introducing the system. The 
Army Sanitary Commission is the highest 
sanitary authority known to the War 
Office, and is officially consulted on ques- 
tions of especial gravity. It is composed 
of the highest officers, both military and 
medical, In their published reply, they 
said that the health of the army in India 
was undoubtedly in a bad way, but that 
the remedy was not so easy to find. Re- 
ferring to the belief of some persons that 
the re-introduction of State regulation 
would accomplish the object, the Army 
Sanitary Commission continued: 


Unfortunately, the facts do not support 
such an opinion. When the rules were 
first promulgated, the Sanitary Depart- 
ment was sanguine that venereal diseases 
would be reduced to a mere fraction, and, 
even after years of unsuccessful results, it 
was still hoped that with greater care and 
increased stringency the desired end might 
yet be obtained; but there can be no ques- 
tion that the outcome was a failure. 
These diseases increased. .. . Statistical 
returns from the Army Medical Depart 
ment in the army at home (in England) do 
not show any more favorable results dur- 
ing the time the Acts were in operation. 
As a matter of fact, the ratio of admis- 
sions (to hospitals) per 1,000 has decreased 
since the Acts have been abolished. 


In spite of this record of failure, the 
system in a modified form has lately been 
again introduced in India, though it 
would not be tolerated in England. As in 
our case, the military authorities have 
done in a distant and foreign dependency 
what they could not venture to do at 
home. 

PROTESTS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


The General Officers of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
at their business meeting held in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., on Sept. 1, 1900, adopted by a 
unanimous vote the following memorial 
to President McKinley: 


Whereas, The European system of State 
regulation of vice has been introduced 
into Manila by the U.S. army authorities, 
therefure 


Resolved, That we earnestly protest 
against this action, for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. To issue permits to houses of ill 
fame is contrary to good morals, and must 
impress both our soldiers and the natives 
as giving official sanction to vice. 

2. It is a violation of justice to apply to 
vicious women compulsory medical meas- 
ures which are not applied to vicious 


men. 
3. Official regulation of vice, while it 
lowers the moral tone of the community, 
everywhere fails to protect the public 
health. In Paris, the head centre of the 
system, rigid regulation has prevailed for 
more than a century, yet that city is 
scourged to a notorious degree by the 
class of maladies against which regulation 
is designed to guard, and the Municipal 
Council of Paris has repeatedly recom- 
mended its abolition. England tried it in 
her garrison towns, for the benefit of her 
soldiers and sailors, and repealed it by a 
heavy Parliamentary majority, after sev- 
enteen years’ experience had proved it to 
be a complete sanitary failure, as well as 
a fruitful source of demoralization. It 
has been repealed throughout Switzer- 
land, except in Geneva, and is the object 
of a strong and growing opposition in 
every country where it still prevails. 
State-licensed and State-supervised broth- 
els are contrary to the spirit of American 
institutions, and in St, Louis, the only 
city of the United States that ever tried 
the system, it was abolished at the end of 
four years, with only one dissenting vote 
in the city council. The United States 
should not adopt a method that Europe 
is discarding, nor introduce in our foreign 
dependencies a system that would not be 
tolerated at home. We protest in the 
name of American womanhood; and we 
believe that this protest represents also 
the opinion of the best American man- 
hood. 
CARRIE CHAPMAN CAT?, President. 
Susan B. AntTHOoNY, Honorary Pres. 





Anna H. Suaw, Vice-President. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, Rec. Sec. 

RACHEL Foster AVERY. Cor. Sec. 

HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, Treasurer. 

LAURA CLAY, Auditor. 

CATHERINE WavuGH McCULLOCH, Audi- 
tor. 

Protests have also been sent to Wash- 
ington by the National Purity Alliance 
and the National Woman’s Christian Tem. 
perance Union. To all these, George D. 
Meiklejohn, Acting Secretary of War, has 
replied, saying that “so far as this de- 
partment is advised, no such conditions 
obtain as set forth in your letter,” and 
promising an investigation, But on page 
262 of Part II. of the report of the Major- 
General commanding the army, which is 
a part of the published annual report of 
the War Department for the year ending 
June 30, 1899, there appears the official 
record of the establishment on June 3, 
1899, of Captain Todd’s ‘Bureau of In- 
spection.”’ 

There can no longer be any doubt as to 
the facts. This evil system has been 
quietly introduced in the Philippines 
without the knowledge of the people at 
home, It never could have been done 
with their knowledge. A bill introduced 
in the Massachusetts Legislature three 
years ago by Thomas F. Keenan, propos- 
ing to license houses of ill fame, did not 
receive a single vote except that of Mr. 
Keenan himself. Public opinion in the 
United States is overwhelmingly against 
that method of dealing with the social 
evil. What is needed is to bring this pub- 
lic opinion to bear upon the authorities 
at Washington. Protests ought to rain in 
upon the President and the War Office 
from all those who do not wish to see our 
soldiers demoralized by the official sanc- 
tion of vice, and public opinion degraded 
to the low plane it has reached in France 
and Belgium, where the State-licensed 
brothel is as much a recognized public 
institution as the post office, 

Action should be taken promptly, as 
when State regulation gets firmly rooted, 
and a multitude of doctors and inspectors 
are deriving a large income from the fees 
for the medical examinations, it becomes 
a great ‘‘vested interest,’’ and is much 
harder to overthrow. 

Let every woman who reads this article 
write a letter of protest to Mr. McKinley, 
and get her husband or some other voter 
to write also, as the protests of voters 
have more. weight than those of women, 
Let petitions be sent in by every religious 
body, by every Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, by every Equa! Suffrage 
Association, and by every woman's club, 
Let as much be done to exclude State- 
licensed vice from the Philippines as was 
done to exclude Brigham H. Roberts 
from Congress, and we may hope for the 
same success. 





AN APPEAL. 


A young and gifted Boston woman lies 
ill and near to death. 

The resources of her family are ex- 
hausted. They shrink from public solici- 
tation of charity, but the case is desper- 
ate. 

It has just been discovered that a cer- 
tain line of treatment, too expensive for 
people of even ordinary means, produces 
immediate relief and promises recovery. 
It cannot be continued, for lack of money; 
and time must not be lost if her life is to 
be saved. 

An appeal is made by friends for assist- 
ance to pay for this treatment. Address 

HELEN ADELAIDE SHAW, 
Care of WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 


+> 





BAZAR NOTES. 


The Chairman of the Louisiana booth, 
Miss Jean Gordon, writes that she has for 
sale several five-gallon kegs of very deli- 
cious table molasses. The cost with 
freight prepaid to any point from which 
she may receive an order is five dollars, 
and housekeepers will know that this is 
just the price for ordinary table syrup; 
whereas this is syrup of extraordinary 
quality, not even to be bought in New 
Orleans, as it is usually saved by the 
planters for home use or for gifts to 
friends. The National President and Cor- 
responding Secretary have already taken 
advantage of this opportunity, and would 
advise other housekeepers to go and do 
likewise. Miss Jean Gordon is already in 
the North, at 249 Clinton Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, to which address orders should be 
sent. 

From the word which the Ohio Presi- 
dent sends, giving details of the local 
clubs already heard from by her, we see 
that quite a large number of clubs there 
are sending that very convenient and 
easily transported contribution,—money. 
This shows that the members of these 
clubs have either been unusually active as 
canvassers for the Bazar, or have given 
some of their energies to the holding of 
entertainments for its benefit. The Fre- 
mont Grape Juice Company of Ohio is 
donating a case of unfermented grape 
juice. 





Two books which should have immedi- 
ate sale will be in the Ohio booth, one of 
them by Secretary of State John Hay, 
the other by William Dean Howells, both 
containing autographs of the authors. 

The District of Columbia Bazar Com- 
mittee has a gift of ten subscriptions to 
the Woman's Tribune. Perhaps other 
suffrage papers may follow this example. 
The Woman's JOURNAL has certainly 
shown its liberality by the generous 
amount of space given to the Bazar for 
months past, as well as by the special 
offer for subscribers in connection with 
Bazar work stated in last week’s Jour- 
NAL. 

Maryland will have for sale a pair of 
beautiful silk curtains, home spun, which 
certainly some artist ought to buy; and 
the Pennsylvania President reports a gift 
for Pennsylvania’s booth of a magni- 
ficent hanging of Oriental embroidery, a 
contribution from an importer of these 
goods, Mr. Rudolph Blankenburg, well 
known throughout Pennsylvania for his 
work in political reform. 

One of the most beautiful booths will 
be California’s, because of its decoration 
of yellow California poppies (eschscholtz- 
jas). The seeds of these beautiful flowers 
will be for sale at the booth. 

RACHEL FosTeR AVERY, 
Cor, Sec. N. A. W. 8. A. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, Nov. 13, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The elections are over, and this city has 
assumed a quietness to which we have 
been long unaccustomed, In the results 
as they affect this State, we see many 
changes. We shall lose our present gov- 
ernor, Theodore Roosevelt, on tbe first of 
January, when he goes to fill the second 
highest position in the nation as vice- 
presidert of the United States. In his 
place Hon. Benjamin B. Odell has been 
elected governor, and the previous lieuten- 
ant-governor, Timothy Woodford, is again 
the second in office. It is to be feared that 
we have not gained by the exchange. Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt was outspoken in favor of 
woman suffrage, while Mr. Odell is said to 
be opposed to any participation in poli- 
tics by women. Mr. Woodford has always 
been courteous, and is friendly to the 
cause. 

In the Legislature Mr. S, Fred Nixon, of 
Chautauqua, is once more elected, and 
will again be the Speaker of the Assembly. 
His staunchness to our reform is well 
known, and proven by years of favorable 
effort for us. It is difficult to say much of 
the members of Assembly generally, as 
the bill to give tax-paying women the right 
to vote in cities of the third class was 
passed last winter by a unanimous vote, 
so that we have no roll-call of friends and 
enemies. It may seem to those unac- 
quainted with legislation that a unani- 
mous vote is a thing to be glad over; but 
it is, on the contrary, distinctly discourag- 
ing. Resolutions of compliment, of con- 
dolence, and of similar courtesy are passed 
by unanimous votes, of course, but when 
a bill which is actively opposed in some 
quarters goes through in this way, it 
usually means that it is rushed in one 
House so as to be defeated in the other, as 
was the case last winter. 

The Senate should have been mentioned 
first, but somehow the popular branch, on 
account of its greater numbers, seems the 
more important. Our good friends, Sena- 
tors Armstrong, Elsberg, and Raines are 
re-elected, but Senator Coggeshall will not 
be there, and Senator Grady, who led the 
opposition, is once again in his place. It 
is going to be a difficult task to pass any 
suffrage bill through this Legislature, al- 
though some other measures for the bene- 
fit of women may meet a better fate. 

In thinking of the rooted opposition 
which so many politicians have to the ad- 
mission of women to greater rights, I am 
reminded of an adventure which befell me 
some years ago, in which a sidelight was 
thrown upon this subject, which may be 
of interest. It happened while I was 
president of the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of this State. In one of my summer 
trips of organizing and speaking through- 
out the State, it chanced that one beauti- 
ful summer day I was journeying to a 
small village in Yates County. It was my 
habit at that time to make my tours 
through the districts of the men who had 
voted ‘‘No’’ in the preceding legislative 
campaign, and I was on my way to this 
place because a certain Mr. H. lived there, 
who had represented this county in the 
Assembly, and had cast a ballot against 
our municipal suffrage bill. I madeita 
duty, in my winter visits to Albany, to 
become acquainted with every man in 
both Houses, if possible; but this gentle- 
man I had never seen. I left the railroad 
at a point some few miles from the village, 
and took a stage to convey me the rest of 
the distance. It was a small open cart, 
with only one seat, on which I had place 
beside that occupied by the driver and an- 
other passenger. After going a short dis- 





tance, we drew up at a substantial house 
and a pleasant-looking young man came 
out and took the vacant place beside me, 
As we journeyed on we exchanged a few 
remarks in regard to the scenery, and, at 
ast, as the village came in sight, I said 
that I was going to speak there that even- 
ng. He at once became interested, and 
asked: ‘‘On what subject?” 

“On woman suffrage,” I replied. “I 
am coming here because the Member of 
Assembly from this district, Mr. H., voted 
against our bill last winter.’ 

**Yes, I know,” he answered, rather 
ruefully, ‘I’m the man,” 

I could not restrain a laugh, and then 
inquired why he had taken this position. 
To my great surprise, instead of saying 
that he did not like the bill, or that it was 
unconstitutional, or that women would be 
unsexed, or any of the other usual objec- 
tions, he replied: ‘Well, you see it is so 
hard to get elected now, that I don't see 
how a man could ever manage an election 
if women voted.” 

Here was a new view of the subject cer- 
tainly, and I have often thought since 
that this experienced politician told a val- 
uable truth, and that this merely practical 
consideration has a great deal to do with 
the opposition we encounter. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

A part of the paper y Miss Alice 
Fletcher in last week’s WomMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, entitled ‘‘The Indian Woman and 
her Problems,’’ had appeared in the 
Southern Workman. 


Mrs. Mary Whiting, 10 Washington St., 
Newton, Mass., will give four barrels of 
hand-picked Baldwin apples, to be sold 
for the benefit of the Lucy Stone Table 
at the Suffrage Bazar; price $1.50 per 
barrel. They will be delivered free in 
Newton, Somerville, Cambridge, or any 
town that is within reach by Mrs, Whit- 
ing’s team. If you want one barrel, or 
more, write to Mrs. Whiting. This is a 
good chance to secure fine apples and to 
help woman suffrage at the same time. 





The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association has taken vigorous and effec- 
tive steps to increase the registration of 
women as voters for the Boston school 
board. During the past week it has held 
meetings in the parlors of Mrs. Barnard, 
Pembroke Street, Ward 12; Mrs. Hall, 
Westland Avenue, Ward 10; Mrs. Dorcas 
H. Lyman, Faneuil, Ward 25; Mrs, Hattie 
E, Evans, South Boston, Ward 14; and 
Hon. Alfred S. Hayes, Columbus Square, 
Ward 12. At these meetings Miss Mar- 
gueretts Gilbert has presided. Speakers, 
Prof Frank Vogel, of the Institute of 
Technology, Mrs. Esther F, Boland, Miss 
Diana Herschler, Mr. H,. B. Blackwell, 
Representatives Emerson and Kinney, 
Hon. Alfred S. Hayes, Mrs. Sarah J. Boy- 
den, Miss Alice Burdett, Miss Rose Mac- 
donald, and several clergymen. 


The Association has also mailed circu- 
lars to 1,157 women, whose names have 
been dropped from last year’s voting list, 
asking each one to have her name put 
back; also to 8,500 women, whose names 
are on this year’s voting list, asking each 
to get five more women to register before 
Nov. 21. This work is not done in the in- 
terest of any political party or set of can- 
didates, but appeals to every woman to do 
her duty. 


This evening, Nov. 17, a meeting will be 
held in the parlors of Mrs. Emily A. 
Fifield, No. 4 Ashland Street, Ward 24; 
also this evening a meeting will be held in 
the Lexington Street Methodist Church, 
East Boston, Wards 1 and 2. 


On Monday evening, Nov. 19, a meeting 
will be held in the Young Woman’s Chris- 
tian Association parlors, Warrenton Street, 
also on same evening a rally in the Tre- 
mont Methodist Church, corner Tremont 
and Concord Streets. 








LADIES’ FURS 
LADIES’ HATS 


Everything in FUR GOODS 
for Ladies. 


Order Work 


and 








repairs of all descriptions at 


Reasonable Prices, 


Ladies’ Trimmed Hats 


in great variety. 





Strictly Reliable Goods Sold. 


GEO. L. GRIFFIN & SON, 


404 Washington Street, Boston. 








Two things will be needed before the 
members of the Boston School Board will 
fully represent the intelligence and public 
spirit of Boston women. One will be 
that the registration and vote of women 
be increased threefold; the’other that the 
women voters combine in order to make 
their wishes effective. To succeed they 
must first of all pull together, and, seo- 
ondly, they must confer with the political 
parties, and unite with one or both of 
them in the nomination of their candi- 
dates. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. — Chipman 
Hall, Tremont Temple Monday, Nov. 19, 3.30 
P.M. Miss Mary Adams Currier will speak on 
“The American Voice.”’ Club Tea at 6 P. M. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 














Boston, Msas. 














AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 


SQUARE Theatre. 


aT t St. Teleph 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2ands P.M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 


NELL GWYNN. 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50¢. 
Matinvees, 10c., 25c., 506. 


BOSTON Musee HALL 


“UNCONTROLLED BY A VAUDEVILLE TRUST” 


12 ~6Aninstant = 73 
10.30 Success 


Continuous Refined Vaudeville 


WEEK OF NOV. 19. 
FIFTEEN SPLENDID FEATURES. 


TWO PRICES ONLY, 25 and 50 cts. 























We are showing in our Glove department 
what we think will interest all wearers of 


GLOVES 


one that is smooth in texture, very{stron 
in wearing qualities, and a fit that canno 
be surpassed, at 


$1.50 a pair. 


We know that a gl: ve with all these"ad- 
vantages is rarely sold for so low ajprice 
and would like to prove it to you. 


MISS M. F. FISK. 


144 Tremont Street. 
Mention WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


Trees, 

Shrubs, 

Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit in buying 
of us. We are the largest growers 
of all hardy stock in New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known. We send expert men, 
without charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 
Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or visit 
nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass., B. & M. 
R. R. Unique catalogues sent on application. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO, 


102 State St., Boston, Mags. 


THE ANTHONY 


Portrait Committee 


of Washington, D.C. 


Announce the publication of a handsome 8-page 
Anthony Home Calendar for 1901 illustrated 
with portraits of Miss Anthony, and exterior and 
interior views of her Rochester home, made 
expressly for this work by Washington’s famous 
woman photographer, Miss Frances Benjamin 
Johnston. ese Calendars will be a feature of 
the District Booth at the Nationa) Suffrage Bazar, 
but to accommodate those unable to attend the 
Bazar, the Committee will fil) all mail orders and 
credit the same to the Bazar Funo. 

Price, 50 cents. Address orders and remit- 
tances to the Chairman of the Committee, 


MISS CATHARINE M. FLEMING, 
1235 Harvard Street, 
Washington, D.C. 
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SIGHT. 


BY ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 


The world is bright with beauty, and its days 
Are filled with music; could we only know 
True ends from false, and lofty things from 

low ; 

Could we but tear away the walls that graze 

Our very elbows in life's frosty ways ; 
Beho!d the width beyond us with its flow, 
Its knowledge and its murmur and its glow, 

Where doubt itself is but a golden haze. 

Ah, brothers, still upon our pathway lies 
The shadow of dim weariness and fear, 

Yet if we could but lift our earthward eyes 
To see, and open our dull ears to hear, 
Then should the wonder of this world 

draw near 

And life’s innumerable harmonies. 


=o Ss —_—_— 


SPIRIT OF PRAYER. 





. 
BY KATHARINE COOLIDGE. 


Spirit of Prayer, with wings of white desire 
Thou cleavest the wide curtains of our night, 
To mingle with far empyrean fire, 

And vivify the earth with new-found light. 
Thine eves behold the mysteries of God ; 
His revelation trembles in thy breath; 

Yet thy swift, consecrated steps have trod 
All ways, all worlds, wherein man wan- 


dereth. 

Seeking, I find, when thy hand holdeth 
mine; 

Knocking, I walk »ewildering ways with 
thee, 


To pass from mortal shadows to a shrine 

Lit by the stars of faith and prophecy. 

Thou art the living bond to unify 

A searching earth and all-revealing sky. 
— Voices. 

oe 


THE LADIES’ SIN. 





BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 





It was a lovely lady, 
With manners of the best; 
She was finely educated, 
She was exquisitely dressed. 
With a topic philanthropic, 
She arose to fill her place 
On the programme which was builded 
For to elevate the race. 
She arose with highest purpose, 
Her noble best to do— 
There were seven other ladies 
Upon the programme, too 


The lady read her paper 

Till her hearers wore a frown— 
The chairman was a lady— 

She would not ring her down; 
And when the chairman hinted 

That her limit long was o’er, 
The lady with the paper 

Asked for just a minute more! 
The hearers all were ladies, 

What could the hearers do? 
There were seven other ladies 

Upon the programme, too. 
And those seven other ladies 

Had to summon grace sublime, 
To smile and wait in silent state 

While the speaker stole their time. 


Eight papers in a two hours’ space 
Gives each a clear amount; 

Could not the lady read the score 

Of those who also claimed the floor? 
Could not the lady count? 

Did she imagine that her theme 
Was the only subject there, 

Or that her treatment was the best, 

And no one wished to hear the rest’ 

Was it that she forgot their feeling 

Who had to lose wi at she was stealing, 
Or that she did not care? 


To think one’s own all adequate 
Is ignorance indeed; 
To push yourself while others wait, 
Is rudeness beyond meed. 
To take what other people own 
Is stealing pure and plain 
And when our ladies calmly rise 
And do this thing with open eyes, 
What qualities remain? 
— Western Club Woman. 


-_--— ee 


A PREDICAMENT. 





BY A. GERTRUDE RUSSELL, MT. HOLYOKE 


COLLEGE. 





“Oh, dear, what shall I do?’’ muttered 
Beth distractedly, rumpling up _ her 
tousled bronze-brown hair, and pounding 
the brilliant Yale sofa pillow, which one 
of the ‘not impossible hes’? had sent her, 
with a supreme disregard of the fragility 
of its silken covering. She glanced de- 
spairingly at her roommate, whose back 
looked decidedly unsympathetic in its 
rigid outlines, as she bent over her desk. 

‘Do ‘pitify’ me a little, Jo,’’ she called 
out, testily. ‘You don’t care two straws 
about all my trials and tribulations.” 

“Yes, I do, dear,” murmured Jo, ab- 
sent-mindedly, ‘*but I don’t see what good 
I can do by fussing. I’d put upa ‘Lost, 
strayed, or stolen’ sign if I were you.” 

Jo was plump and phlegmatic and phil- 
osophical, and, moreover, absorbed in a 
weighty treatise on the Atomic Theory. 

“But don’t you see,’ persisted Beth, 
**T can’t go to the ‘frat’ meeting if I don’t 
find my pin; we’re not supposed to appear 
without it; it’s nine o’clock now, and 
the meeting is at half-past.” 

“Well, where did you have it last?” 
questioned Jo, laying down her pen. 

‘*] remember having it on during choir 





rebearsal,’’ Beth ruminated. “I caught 
my cape on it as I was sitting down; I don’t 
remember seeing it since then; that was 
just after supper, and when I came home 
I went into Maud’s room a minute, and 
I’ve hunted her room and this and the 
corridor and stairs till I’m almost blind,” 
she finished, viciously pummelling the un- 
offending pillow. 

‘Why don’t you try the chapel?” sug- 
gested Jo, with a longing glance at Rem- 
sen’s Chemistry. ‘‘You may have dropped 
it there.” 

“Gracious, I never thought of that!” 
exclaimed Beth, staring at her thought- 
fully. ‘I’m going up to look, though I 
know I shan’t find it,’’ she added, discon- 
aolately, as she vanished. 

Under the shimmering stars she sped 
along the winding walk to where the 
huge bulk of the chapel stood out grim 
against the sky. As she entered the door 
the soft, deep tones of the organ reached 
her, drawn forth by some master hand. 
Beth knew the touch—there was no other 
like it—and was not surprised when, on 
advancing noiselessly, she saw Professor 
Clayborne, the gifted young organist, 
seated at the instrument. The chapel was 
in total darkness, save for the feeble rays 
shed from a chandelier just over the 
organ, and for a second Beth hesitated. 
The girls had teased her unmercifully 
about the deep interest which the young 
professor had evinced in her, and she had 
been obliged to own to herself that his 
devotion was in no wise distasteful to her. 
But she flattered herself she had given 
him no encouragement. She knew his 
feelings toward her, for even the most 
inexperienced maid is skilled to read a 
lover; but she loved the zest which un- 
acknowledged affection lent to the affair 
too well to allow him an opportunity to 
speak, Now the occasion was most pro- 
pitious, and she knew he would seize 
his chance; so she hesitated, half in 
womanly embarrassment, halfin coquetry. 
But from where she stood, suddenly she 
caught the gleam of gold from an object 
lying on the floor just behind the organ- 
ist. Stealthily approaching, she saw it 
was her pin. Now to getit without being 
seen. She stole nearer. The organist, 
absorbed in his theme, did not hear. 
Another step—now she could reach it. 
She stooped, grasped it; her foot slipped; 
she reached instinctively for the organ 
stoul to balance herself, but the professor, 
hearing the noise, had wheeled around, 
and was just in time to catch her as she 
stumbled forward into his outstretched 
arms, 

‘‘Most awkward of me,’’ she was com- 
menting, flushing hotly, when—horror of 
horrors!—the door opened, aud the dean, 
accompanied by two of the faculty, en- 
tered. The look of frozen suspicion on 
their faces, as they took in the tableau, 
sufficiently declared their interpretation 
of it. 

‘‘Really,’’ began the dean, adjusting her 
lorgnette, and eyeing the girl and her 
companion with stony displeasure, bely- 
ing the suavity of her tone, ‘this is most 
singular. To what may we attribute your 
presence here, Miss Dudley, at such an— 
er—unseemly hour? And your attitude, 
er—picturesque, no doubt, but surely,— 
er—slightly unconveutional?” 

The girl started and colored warmly at 
the tone, but could only stammer some- 
thing in reply which died into a vague 
murmur before the inquisitorial glance of 
the hard, bright eyes. 

“You must know, Miss—er—Dudley,” 
pursued the dean, evidently enjoying her- 
self immensely, ‘that such a situation is 
rather— er—compromising.”’ 

“Stop!’’ broke in the professor, sternly. 
‘*Perhaps you are not aware,’ he contin- 
ued, proudly, not looking at the shrinking 
girl, “that Miss Dudley has promised to 
be my wife.’’ 

The dean gasped. ‘‘Oh, in that case,’’ 
she murmured, utterly taken aback, ‘‘of 
course—well, I can understand; but you 
must see what a false construction— You 
will permit me to congratulate you,’’ she 
added, recovering her sang froid. The 
gifted professor was a favorite of hers, 
and she could not risk offending him. So, 
with profuse apologies, and many nods 
and becks and wreathed smiles, she 
bowed herself out, leaving Beth and the 
young organist in the dimly lighted 
chapel. 

“T didn’t know what else to say,” be- 
gan the professor, lamely, breaking the 
awkward silence at length. 

“Tt was very clever and kind of you to 
think of it,’’ answered the girl, in low 
tones, her face studiously averted. 

**Of course, we'll have to own that it’s 
not true, or break it off, or something,” 
he asserted, his eager, questioning eyes 
on her; but she merely murmured: ‘Of 
course.”’ 

‘‘We can let it go for two or three days, 
or even a week, perhaps,” he suggested, 
dejectedly, ‘‘and then I suppose we might 
quarrel,” 

The girl’s lips twitched, and she laughed 
somewhat nervously. ‘‘Are you so very 
a :xious to be rid of me?” she asked, mis- 








chievously. ‘Not very complimentary to 
me, is it?’ 

“Oh, Beth!” he exclaimed, reproachful- 
ly. ‘*You know how I feel about it. You 
know I'd be the happiest fellow on earth 
if that little pious fib of mine were true.” 

“It doesn’t take much to make you 
happy, then,” she whispered, saucily, ‘but 
if it really will confer that ecstatic bliss, 
suppose—suppose we don’t quarrel!’’— 
Boston Post. 


* 
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SHE STUDIED GRASSES. 

On the day after Margaret came back 
from school, she looked around with dis- 
content. 

Her home was a poor farmhouse among 
the Pennsylvania mountains, There was 
no railway near; no town, only a small 
village of coal miners. She had not an 
educated friend or neighbor. There was 
not a soul near who cared for the books 
or music so dear to her. Her mother was 
an invalid, and it would be Margaret's 
duty to nurse her as long as she lived. 

She looked out at the close rampart of 
encircling hills that shut herin. Nothing 
inside to live for—nothing! Some of her 
classmates were going into the society of 
great cities, others had gone abroad. She 
was here. 

Life that first day seemed barren 
enough. On the second she noticed in the 
field a kind of grass unknown to her, 
Presently she found another. She had 
thought all grass was alike, but now she 
grew curious and interested. 

Every moment she could spare from her 
work she spent in searching for new 
grasses. She made a tiny garden for 
them, sowed each kind in a separate bed, 
and watched their habits. When her 
hobby became known ber friends sent her 
grasses from every State, from Europe, 
Asia, and the islands of the Pacific. 

As years passed, she collected the facts 
she had discovered about the grasses and 
published them. Then she found herself 
one of the great clan of wise folk who 
lived. near to Nature, and loved her and 
were friendly together. They wrote to 
her, came to visit her, took her into their 
company. She never felt lonely or friend- 
less again. 

Other lonely women and men cut off 
from their kind have found work and 
companionship in bees, in a single plant, 
iu the moths that fluttered into their sick- 
rooms, or the moss on the window ledge 
of their prison cell. 

Men may prove vulgar or indifferent or 
unkind to us, but Nature is always waiting 
for our notice and love. She is always the 
best of good company and the most faith- 
ful of friends.— Youth’s Companion. 








ART METAL WORK FOR WOMEN. 





The art metal course at Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., opens a new field for 
women in this country. Hitherto the 
goldsmith’s craft has not been tried by 
them here, although they have been suc. 
cessful in itabroad. Now they are offered 
the opportunity of systematic training in 
artistic work, which since the earliest 
days of the world has demanded great 
taste and skill. The work is not weari- 
some, and is suited to feminine hands, 
Until the present course was opened at 
Pratt Institute there was no school in the 
country which provided full professional 
training in art work in silver and gold. 
The men who acquired skill in the work 
got it by apprenticeship in factories or 
schools abroad. 

Three years of study will be given to 
the thorough preparation for the work at 
Pratt Institute. The pupils go through a 
series of instructions in chasing, engrav- 
ing, and die sinking, and must, of course, 
be equipped for the art by ability to draw, 
design, and model in wax. 


-— —_— 


UTAH BEING MODERNIZED. 


The Rev. C. O. Day, secretary of the 
Congregational Educational Suciety, said 
at the meeting of the Women’s Board of 
Foreign Missions in this city last week: 

‘In Utah our work may be expressed as 
an attempt to ally ourselves with the bet- 
ter elements and forces among the Mor- 
mons as distinct from the gross and dan- 
gerous tendencies, and to solve the ques- 
tions by practical helpfulness rather than 
by violent protest. This does not imply 
any good-natured blindness to Mormon 
error; but there is no sympathy, either, 
with the wild talk which describes the 
‘horrors of the system, and the misery of 
those who live under it.’ One simply 
needs to visit Utah to see that the Mor- 
mons live, on the whole, a thrifty and 
happy life. Their un-Americanixsm is not 
to be mentioned with that of Tammany 
Hall, and even their political vigor reveals 
a disposition, everywhere prevalent in this 
nation, to crowd one’s own party to the 
front, and make it a winner. 

“Of course they want power; so do we 
all. But none can deny that the Mormon 
situation is changed; their politics are 
broadening; their doctrines are becoming 





spiritualized; their isolation is forever 
gone; their young people are breathing 
the air of the larger life. 

‘*Now the Mormons are sensible in wel- 
coming good teaching; they are trying to 
raise up a body of teachers; they are wise 
enough to want the best, even though it 
be Gentile. This attitude, together with 
the fact that one-third of the people of 
Utah are Gentile, had led this society to 
reconstruct its Utah work. 

“At Salt Lake City we have strength- 
ened Gordon Academy, and turned the 
college into a training school for teachers, 
under the competent leadership of Prof. 
Frank W. Smith. We have made him 
superintendent of our whole circle of 
schools, that these may be the natural 
feeders for the central institution. We 
are increasingly successful in reaching the 
younger children. We are thus Ameri- 
canizing the Mormon life.’’ 


— +o 


WOMAN HEAD OF A HOUSE. 

The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals at Richmond, Va., has decided 
that a woman may be the head of a house. 
The question came up in the case of Mrs. 
Marion H. Richardson of Plow Point, 
New Kent County. She conducted a store, 
was the postmaster, and in other ways 
supported the family. Her husband lived 
with her and acted as her agent. 

In 1898 Mrs. Richardson made an as- 
signment and petitioned to be adjudged a 
bankrupt. In her petition she claimed 
the homestead exemption of $2,000 al- 
lowed in the constitution of the State to 
the head of the household. In the United 
States District Court Judge Waddill 
denied this claim, asserting that a mar- 
ried woman could not be the ‘head of a 
house.” 

Judge Parnell, in reversing this de- 
cision, writes an elaborate opinion. 
‘*When,” says he, ‘‘an intelligent, active, 
industrious, frugal woman finds she has 
married a man who, instead of coming up 
to the standard of a husband, is a mere 
dependent, who acknowledges that he is 
only a helpmate to his wife, obeys her in- 
structions, pours his little earnings into 
her lap, acknowledges her to be and al- 
ways to have been the head of the family, 
and leaves her its support, it would be 
contradictory of fact and an absurd con- 
struction of law to say he, and not she, 
is the head of the family, and deny to 
her the benefits intended for the family 
and of the separate estate she has accum- 
ulated, because the title is in her and she 
lives with him.” 


>? 





THE BEAUTIES OF WAR. 

The German papers continue to print 
letters from German soldiers in China 
showing the atrocities committed by Ger- 
man troops. One letter describes the 
capture of a certain village: 

‘*‘Bayonets were fixed, and our lieuten- 
ant was commanded to shoot down or 
bayonet everybody in sight. During the 
bight many Chinese were killed, including 
a woman and a child.” 





oa 


REST-ROOMS FOR FARMERS’ WIVES 





The rest-rooms for farmers’ wives, which 
have been established of late, furnish op 
portunity for mutual helpfulness between 
the residents of town and country. The 
main object of these institutions, which 
belong essentially to the progressive West, 
is making people comfortable, but the in 
tellectual and social side of the question 
is also met. 

For a few years past social pavilions 
have been erected at many of the Western 
State Fairs. Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, 
and Albert Lea, Minn,, were pioneers in 
this movement. It is gradually reaching 
other towns, which see the usefulness of 
providing a temporary rest-room. To 
Rochester, Minn., is accredited the honor 
of opening the first permanent rest room. 
A homelike room in the business part of 
the city is furnished with cozy chairs, 
lounges, books, and magazines. Here 
country women are invited to stop, when 
in town on a day’s shopping excursion, 
and every convenience is provided for the 
woman who has ridden many miles to 
town. The comfort of this room appeals 
strongly to mothers with tired children. 

Other Minnesota towns have undertaken 
similar work. For instance, Anoka, Minn., 
is a small town, surrounded by a large 
farming district. It has a flourishing 
rest room, started two years ago. A Wo- 
man’s Exchange, in connection, pays the 
matron’s salary, and tea and coffee are 
served for three cents. Winona, North- 
field, and Faribault, all in the State, have 
undertaken similar work with success. 
Eau Claire, Wis., boasts of a room whose 
guests average forty-five a day, and York, 
Neb., Burlington, Kan., and Joplin, Mo., 
have resting-places provided for their 
country sisters. The latter place is situ. 
ated in a mining district, and the miners’ 
wives eagerly avail themselves of the 
room’s privileges. Convinced by these 





successes, the Town and Country Club of 
Piqua, O., has opened well-equipped rest- 
rooms. The Club is under an efficient 
board of managers, and hopes to broaden 
its field as in Rochester, where sewing- 
classes are conducted, and interest taken 
in travelling libraries. Some of these 
rooms are self-supporting, others are un- 
der the management of women’s clubs, 
and in some cases financial aid is given by 
merchants, who contribute with the idea 
of building up trade. That they foster a 
spirit of friendliness between town and 
country women is shown at a recent meet- 
ing of the State Federation in one of our 
Western States, where country members 
came twenty-five miles to attend —N. Y, 
Outlook. 


—--e—______ 
CROSSING THE PLAINS IN 1852. 

Our family, consisting of eleven persons 
started across the plains with five wagons, 
twenty one yokes of cattle, and one span 
of horses, which, together with teamsters 
and several other families with wagons, 
made a long train, of which my father was 
chosen captain. This was in 1852, when I, 
a dreamy, untaught, imaginative child, 
was seventeen years old. There is in my 
possession now a battered, time-stained, 
ink-bespattered diary, kept during that 
six months’ journey at my good father’s 
command, 

This relic of an era 80 remote in condi- 
tions from the times that created it that 
its records, even now, seem to belong to 
the past history of an almost forgotten 
planet, will be a revelation to my chil- 
dren’s children in the coming decades, It 
is a sacred memory to me now. Written 
in a crabbed, childish hand, and almost 
always under compulsion, it nevertheless 
recalls so much of pioneer fact and inci- 
dent, for which the student of to-day is 
thirsting, that some time before I go 
hence I mean to get it published in ez- 
tenso, To-day, as I turn its battered 
pages, and read between its lines, I am a 
child again. The most pathetic of the 
many memories it recalls are clustered 
around the beloved dust of the dear ones 
who started for this Land of Promise, and 
left their bodies buried, or bleaching in 
the silent vastness of ‘The Great Ameri- 
can Desert.” 

But let it not be thought that our six 
months’ journey was all tinged with sad- 
ness. Children are volatile creatures, and 
their tears are like April showers. There 
would be days and sometimes weeks that, 
barring the stench of putrefying oxen 
with which the air was almost always 
laden, the journey was devoid of other in- 
cidents than the every-day diversion, 
fatigue, and toil of travel. The grandest 
scenery ceased to interest us as we faced 
the bare facts of our physical necessities 
and literally struggled for our lives. 

To abbreviate a long story, let us pass 
on to the time, in the latter half of our 
long journey, when my dingy diary regis- 
ters daily scarcely anything but the miles 
travelled, the loss of cattle by death and 
drowning, and the ever-anxious search 
for grass, wood, and water. 

The emigration was heavy that year of 
1852, and grass and fuel became alarming- 
ly scarce for belated travellers, as the weeks 
wore On into the autumn. Then, at last, 
in the closing days of September, when 
food even for ourselves was gone, we were 
met in the Cascade Mountains by our rela- 
tives, Lawson Scott, an immigrant of '47, 
and John and Foster Johnson, of ’50, who 
brought a quarter of beef, some flour, and 
one of them a bottle of “Oh, be joyful,” 
thus horrifying our tee-totallercrowd. It 
was little wonder that a relative, whom 
my father was bringing to Oregon to re- 
claim him, got hilariously tipsy, and in- 
dulged in a carnival of drunken songs, 
much to the diversion of the children, to 
whom it all was very funny. But this 
man wasn’t a wee bit jolly the previous 
night. We had toiled all day through the 
famous Barlow’s Pass, and had camped at 
night at the foot of Laurel Hill. My uncle, 
who was usually the jolliest of souls, dis- 
covered that we didn’t have even a cup of 
coffee grounds to ease the gnawing of his 
stomach, and IJ, who, with my sisters, had 
fed ourselves on sallal berries, took in the 
ludicrous side of the situation, struck an 








Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease. 

It originates in a scrofulous condition of 
the blood and depends on that condition. 

It often causes headache and dizziness, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, af- 
fects the vocal organs and disturbs the 
stomach, 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by the blood-purifying, alterative and 
tonic action of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This great medicine has wrought the most 
wonderful cures of all diseases depending 
on scrofula or the scrofulous habit. 











Hoop’s PILLS are the best cathartic. 





BY MAIL C f 
SHORTHAND Koret'sSchool, Corning. N.Y. 
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attitude before him, and repeated his own 
words, as he had often uttered them, when 
romancing over the anticipation of a fam- 
ine, saying: ‘Ten days on half allowance, 
and two weeks without anything to eat! 
Lo’d, Lo’d, the prospect tickles me.’’ The 
poor fellow, who was really suffering from 
hunger, lost control of his temper, and I 
suppose I would not have lived to chroni- 
cle this event if my father had not inter- 
fered to protect me. From that day to 
this I have known better than to tantalize 
a hungry man, no matter what the temp. 
tation! 

The following summer, after teaching 
the district echool in the village of Eola 
(they called it Cincinnati then), I followed 
the custom of the country and went, a 
child-wife, to the then wilds of Clackamas 
County, where my good husband had a 
donation claim. My experiences there 
were much like those of Olive Schreiner, 
though, unlike her, I didn’t get world- 
wide fame by dressing them up for the 
press. But I wrote them up to read to 
my rustic neighbors, in fashion primitive 
enough, heaven knows, for I was without 
education, and had no knowledge of the 
simplest rudiments of what the world 
calls literature. But they were sufficient- 
ly diverting to attract crowds to our cabin 
home, often to remain over night, and 
always till after dinner, where | was the 
only cook and housekeeper. They also 
sufficed to keep me out of the insane asy- 
lum, which I never visit in these later 
years without a shudder, for the women’s 
wards are filled with farmers’ wives, who, 
if at all brainy, must either die young, 
run away, go insane, or lapse into a state 
of mental hopelessness for which there is 
no remedy. 

Don’t imagine that I see no happiness 
for women on the farm. A sunny dispo- 
sition can extract sunbeams from cucum- 
bers. With the proper means at their dis- 
posal for carrying out their plans for bet- 
ter modes of living on the farm, few 
women would not prefer that life to any 
other. As it is, the women who spend 
their lives upon the farms too often moth- 
er a progeny of malcontents, who fill our 
jails, if boys, or replenish our brothels, 
if girls. Children have a right to be born 
under the very best conditions the moth- 
er’s heart and brain can devise. That so 
many fathers see no need of this oppor- 
tunity for the mothers of men is a palpa 
ble reason why they should not hold the 
‘power to legislate for us in all cases 
whatsoever.”’ 

My reading on the farm for a long time 
was restricted to Billy Adams’s Argus, a 
little folio published at Oregon City, in 
which some of my timid fulminations first 
appeared. Many were the neighbors 
from miles away who came to our cabin 
to hear those ‘'pieces’’ read, or sent their 
chiidren on horseback to borrow the pa- 
per, in which cases I would never see it 
again. 

The pioneer farmer’s wife is an expan- 
sionist born. If she does not in some way 
get away from the farm with her children 
while she and they are young, the boys 
will run away as soon as they are old 
enough to choose for themselves, and the 
girls, who no longer marry in childhood, 
as they formerly did, will follow them. 
And yet, the old farm ought to be a place 
to which the children should cling with 
keen delight through all the days of their 
lives. It should be a haven of rest for the 
child-bearing mother, and a home where 
the husband and father should find his 
chief attraction, instead of so often, as 
now, a place to eat and sleep and give 
his orders, like a czar. 

I recall one day, in 1855, while we were 
yet residing on my good husband’s dona- 
tion claim. I had been alone, as usual, 
since daylight, with my one wee daughter, 
and was getting restless in looking for the 
good man’s return. Suddenly the sky 
grew dark, and an ominous roaring shook 
the atmosphere. I clasped my baby, and 
instinctively covered her with my body, 
and crouched on the floor, with my back 
to the coming storm, fully expecting in- 
stant death. When I opened my eyes, a 
few minutes later, the wind-storm had 
passed on, carrying with it the roof, walls, 
and front door of the cabin, and filling the 
room with fence-rails, clapboards, fire- 
wood, etc., leaving only the one spot in 
which I had instinctively taken refuge 
free from the débris. Then came a hail- 
storm, which mercilessly pelted me for 
many minutes, while I sheltered my baby 
with a patchwork quilt. It was almost 
dark when the hail ceased falling, and I 
started, wading knee-deep in the freezing 
slush, to the nearest neighbor’s I could 
reach, on account of the swollen ‘‘swales.”’ 
Happily, my husband had missed the 
storm; but, in trying to follow the road 
through the fallen timber, he was so be- 
lated that it was midnight when our 
neighbor, with whom I had taken refuge, 
hailed him and brought him to his cabin. 
From that time to the close of our sojourn 
on that farm in “Hardscrabble,” which 
occurred three years later, every gust of 
wind would throw me into a nervous 
chill, And yet I was not particularly un- 





happy on the farm. My husband was 
sober, industrious, and kind. My children 
were a source of abiding joy, and I found 
enough of mental exercise with them and 
my crude, untutored pen to keep me out 
of the grave and the insane asylum, which 
is more than I can say of most of the 
farmers’ wives who began life as I did. 

My story must end here, though it 
seems that I have just begun it. But, in 
justice to my good husband, I must add 
that for many years of his later life he 
saw these facts as I did, and often before 
his death requested me to write them up 
for the benefit of the world. 

ABIGAIL Scott DuNIWAyY. 


-_--_ 


HOW TO DO LEGISLATIVE WORK. 





1, PRELIMINARIES: Have your Dill 
drawn by a lawyer, a friend of our cause 
if possible. Study the measure; know its 
vulnerable points; all the things its 
enemies will say against it; and be pre- 
pared to defend it. Understand its politi- 
cal bearings. Learn why any political 
party will oppose it. 

2. Before the session opens find a 
champion for your bill in each House, 
Choose them from the party having a 
majority of members of the Legislature. 
If possible, let these be men who are 
heartily in sympathy with your measure. 
Furnish these champions with copies of 
the bill atan early date. Use your utmost 
effort to secure, by letter, or interview, 
the support of many members from all 
political parties, before the session opens. 
Bear in mind, however, that members are 
often at sea about what they will do until 
after they have reached the capital and 
talked the matter over with their leaders, 
If you can secure leading members for 
your champions your case is more than 
half won. 

AT THE CAPITAL. Urge your friends to 
be insistent when the committees are ap- 
pointed. They can usually secure the 
creation of a Committee on Rights of 
Women, and can ask for places on it for 
themselves or their friends, 

2. Your friends in the capital city can 
aid in your work by inviting members to 
social functions where good influences 
can be brought to bear upon them. The 
utmost discretion, and a very decided 
talent for diplomacy, are necessary to the 
management of this work to a successful 
finish. The interviewing of members in 
lobbies and galleries, meeting their argu- 
ments and asking their support, is a neces- 
sary part of this undertaking. Serious 
mistakes are often made right here. The 
right women must do it in the right way. 

3. It is generally best to have the bill 
introduced in both Houses at the earliest 
moment, They should be among the 
first bills introduced. It is the business 
of the lady managing the work to see to 
this, and then to hurry it to its second 
reading. It must be read on three dif- 
ferent days unless the House votes to per- 
mit it to be read twice in one day, which 
may be done on motion of the champion 
or any other friend of the bill. 

4, Happy the legislative worker whose 
bill is referred to a favorable committee, 
for itis her duty to see each member of 
the committee having her bill under con- 
sideration. She may also get from that 
committee permission to appear before it 
with her friends to speak for her measure. 
She should always learn from the chair- 
man the time she is to occupy, and then 
be very careful to be promptly on hand 
at the appointed hour. Long speeches 
are not relished by these committees. 
Don’t wear them out. Choose your speak- 
ers with extreme care. 

5. If this committee reports favorably 
upon your bill, and if the ‘‘Committee of 
the Whole,”’ where it will be debated, 
votes and reports that this bill be passed, 
it has yet to run the gauntlet of the final 
vote of the House, and the manager’s duty 
here is to watch for the probable hour of 
the taking of the vote, and to do her ut- 
most to see that all the friends of the 
measure are present. I am supposing that 
when the measure was debated in Com- 
mittee of the Whole she took this same 
precaution, and that she furnished each 
member, particularly the debaters, with 
the best literature on the subject, espe- 
cially the short, pithy articles from which 
argument is to be most quickly gleaned; 
also, that she has a list of members on 
which she has checked the names of 
friends, so that she can make sure whether 
or not all are in their seats at the moment 
of need. 

6. You will be able to push this work 
along almost simultaneously in both 
Houses. The House that first passes the 
bill sends it over to the other, where it 
can be substituted for its duplicate, and 
thus the work can be expedited. After 
passage in the second House nothing re- 
mains but to secure the Governor’s signa- 
ture to make your bill a law. 


I have gone thus into detail for the 
benefit of the inexperienced. To those 
who have had experience in legislative 
work I have nothing to say. 





MEASURES TO BE ASKED FOR: 

Woman’s full enfranchisement in States 
by constitutional amendments. 

In the Territories by legislative enact- 
ment. 

By legislative enactment can be had: 

Presidential, municipal, and school suf- 
frage for women. 

Women on school boards. 

Women on State university boards of 
trustees. 

Women on boards of charitable and 
penal institutions. 

Women physicians in insane and imbe- 
cile asylums. 

Raising ‘tage of consent.”’ 

Making laws relating to descent of prop- 
erty fair to widows, especially in case of 
husband dying intestate. 

Equal right of mother in the control and 
ownership of her children, 

LAURA M. JouNs, 
Chairman of Civil Rights Com. 
Salina, Kan. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 


Before this, all the presidents of the 
local P. E. clubs in Ohio have received 
the report of the Ohio Convention, pub- 
lished in the Woman's JOURNAL. I or- 
dered the papers sent, and requested the 
editors to send the bill tome. They made 
us a gift of these papers. In return, I 
hope that if any of you know of any per- 
sons who would be interested in the 
JOURNAL, you will send their names to 
Miss Blackwell, 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., that she may send them sample 
copies, 

In a few days the last of the Bazar 
goods will be in the hands of the Warren 
P. E. Club. The first club to send its 
contribution was Farmdale. This contri- 
bution consisted of jellies, fancy work, 
aprons, and money. The second club to 
contribute was Deer Creek. It sent aprons, 
fancy work, and buckeyes. Lucas County’s 
goods came next, including the contribu- 
tions of the Toledo W.S. A., Bay Shore, 
and the various Ward clubs, as well as 
gifts from individuals, This collection 
consisted of dressed dolls, fancy work, 
curios, books, and money. A valuable 
contribution from Mrs. Louisa Southworth 
consists of a dozen and a half beautiful 
pearl gray gloves and a dozen and a half 
wash-cloths of her own knitting. Mrs. 
Coit has sent a beautiful piece of Batten- 
burg made by herself, Sarah K. Bolton 
has contributed two of her books, William 
Dean Howells a book, with autograph, 
Col. John Hay a volume of his poems, 
with autograph, and Professor Hinsdale 
one of his books. Mrs. Alice Lewis Rich- 
ards, president of the Cuyahoga Falls 
Club, will give a copy of her book, 
“Smiles: Recitations for Girls,’’ and one 
of ‘*Winks: Recitations for Boys.’’ Mrs. 
Richards will allow a special commission 
to any suffragist who wishes to sell her 
books. Write to her for particulars. The 
Canton club’s contributions, consisting 
largely of handkerchiefs, will be taken to 
New York by Mrs. Hall, our new record- 
ing secretary, who will be one of the per- 
sons in the Ohio booth. This club has 
had a donation of a watch and a box of 
soap. Iam expecting the Sandusky box 
every day. Thie will contain underwear, 
50 toy planes, several gross of colored 
crayons, some fancy work and money. 
The Avery club will send by freight, di- 
rectly to New York, a quantity of wal- 
nuts; Mrs. Zimmerman and Mrs, Trues- 
dell, of Fremont, have contributed a case 
of unfermented grape juice. The Alliance 
women write that their box will be here 
in a day or two. Athens will contribute 
money. I am expecting contributions 
from London and Niles, but these are not 
yet received. The contribution of the 
Girard club consists of fruit, apple butter, 
catsup, fancy work, combs, pins, lead pen- 
cils, etc. The Warren club has been ex- 
ceedingly generous, giving fancy work, a 
large quantity of fruit, and money. Cin- 
cinnati sends money, the proceeds of a 
luncheon given for the Bazar by Mrs. 
Drukker. The ladies report that as their 
box is very heavy it will be sent direct to 
New York. 

Dr. Sarah Siewers, president of the Su- 
san B. Anthony Club of Cincinnati, re- 
ports that the open meeting which they 
had soon after the State Convention was 
well attended, reports of the State Con- 
vention being enthusiastically received. 

Mrs. Julia B. Hunter, the newly elected 
president of Stark County, is willing to 
devote some time to the work of the As- 
sociation, and regrets her unfamiliarity 
with past work. Mrs. Hunter sets a good 
example to other new workers, and to old 
ones as well, 

The Warren club has contributed $10 to 
the State work, to be expended as the 
State president sees fit. 

Miss Cassie Smith, a member of the 
Warren club, continues to give her cleri- 
cal services to the State Association with- 
out recompense, 

All persons attending the State Conven- 





tion knew that Miss Hauser, our former 
corresponding secretary, was detained at 
home by the severe illness of her sister. I 
am glad to write that that sister will soon 
be well. 

The next regular meeting of the Niles 
and Girard clubs will be held with Dr. 
Sarah P, Gaston, a promising young phy- 
sician of Niles. The State president will 
give a talk on “An Evening in Boston.” 

Favorable conditions point to future or- 
ganization in Stark, Seneca, and Erie 
Counties, Itis to be hoped that money 
will be forthcoming from some direction, 
in order to make it possible to carry out 
this work, HARrkrET TAYLOR UPTon, 

State President Ohio W. 8. A. 





ToLepo, O., Nov. 10, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journat : 

Mrs. Sarah A. Bissell, delegate from the 
Toledo Association to the State Suffrage 
Convention at Athens, gave an ex:ellent 
résumé of the able work of that congress 
of women, at the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Toledo W. S. A., on Nov. 7. 
The reélection of Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton to the presidency was received 
with great satisfaction, as she had been 
very energetic, and always faithful to the 
onerous duties of the position. The elec- 
tion of Mrs. Elizabeth Coit to the hon- 
orary vice-presidency was a graceful trib- 
ute in recognition of the valuable services 
to the cause, of its oldest living advocate 
in Ohio, who for half a century has been 
as true to its interests as the needle to the 
pole. All the new officers elected are 
deeply imbued with the spirit of labor to 
secure the rights of women. 

The ‘Toledo Association has forwarded 
a box of useful and fancy articles for the 
Bazar to Mrs. Upton, for the Ohio con- 
signment, and $20. Toledo women au- 
thors who contributed their books were 
Miss Emily Bouton, of the Toledo Blade 
editorial corps, Mrs. Kate Brownlee Sher- 
wood, a well-known Ohio poet, and Mrs, 
Ida Ekert Lawrence, whose ‘‘Day Dreams’”’ 
is a work of genuine poetic beauty. Mrs. 
Lawrence was ove of Ohio’s commis- 
sioners to the Paris Exposition. 

The Toledo Association always ap- 
points monthly visitors to the Police 
Matrons, Last month these officials cared 
for seventy-one women, girls, and boys. 
The station is an old structure, and the 
women’s and children’s departments are 
wholly inadequate for comfort and con- 
venience, Itis to be enlarged, which will 
afford some relief from its present con- 
gested condition, until after a few years a 
commodious new building will be erected. 

Mrs. W. Kline concluded the pro- 
gramme by a paper on China, in which she 
gave a brief, interesting biography of the 
Empress, tracing her career from her be- 
ginning as a slave to her present position 
as ruler of the nation whose history anti- 
dates that of Greece and Rome, The 
spirit of orientalism pervaded the paper, 
and its contrast to our western ideas was 
sketched with the justice of one who can 
take a world-wide survey of race inheri- 
tance and tradition. Rosa L, SEGurR. 


(Additional State Correspondence on page 368) 








SCROFOLA THE CAUSE. 


Eczema, catarrh, hip disease, white 
swelling, and even consumption have their 
origin in scrofulous conditions. With the 
slightest taint of scrofula in the blood, 
there is no safety. The remedy for this 
disease in all its forms is Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which goes to the root of the 
trouble and expels all impurities and 
disease germs from the blood. 


THE best family cathartic 
Pills. 


is Hood’s 











THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. ddress Leaflet De ment, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW KATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OORe 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New Regions points ev 





Wednesday via Chicago, Co 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El) Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fass 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


orado Springs 





The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cho!ula, 
The Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico. 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 








For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the ‘Sunset’ Magazine, a 
mpately peSeetion devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 


FIRST-CLASS LINE 


BD Ori 








ia Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Independents, 
LI pen Webster City, Fort Dodge. Rock 
City, Denison and Councis Bluffs. . 


QUBLE DAILY SERVIC 


Bunet-orary mo! ing cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars. bining cars. — 
Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 

A 


lines. . H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHCRT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The 
Western 
Club Woman 


The Official Organ of the COLORADO 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS and 
THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF DENVER.... 

An able and dignified representative of 

the federated Clubs of Colorado, as well 

as the women’s clubs throughout the 
country 

A monthly journal maintaining a stand- 

ard of excellence unsurpassed by any 

publication of its kind 
ELLIS MEREDITH and ELLA CELESTE ADAMS, Edi- 
tors and Prop’s Woman’s Club Building. 


Single subscriptions $1.00 per year; single 
copies 10c each 
Names of five new subscribers accompanied by 
$5 entitles sender to one subscription free. Li 
eral inducements to canvassers. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


Address P. 0. Box 1467, Denver, Colorado 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


There was as much political enthusiasm 
at Wellesley at this election as though 
every girl had had a vote. Under the 
management of the Agora Club, Demo- 
cratic and Republican rallies were held, 
and a mock election conducted, as under 
the laws of Massachusetts. 

The Independents held a rally on the 
afternoon of the 3d. The Democratic 
rally, held the same evening, was preceded 
by a torch-light procession, in which the 
sixty-five loyal Democrats of the college 
marched, cheering for their candidate 
and the various “‘Antis” of their platform, 
d. ¢., “Anti-Trust,’’ “Anti-Imperialism,”’ 
etc. At the rally, the speeches were in- 
terspersed with campaign cries and origi- 
nal songs. 

The night before election the Republi- 
cans, five hundred strong, marched. 
“Teddy's Own,”’ the College Hall Repub- 
lican Club, headed the procession, accom- 
panied by the Harvard band, and leading 
in their train Columbia in person, and 
Prosperity in her flower-wreathed car. 
‘*Mac’s Rooters,’’ from Stone Hall, and 
‘“‘Teddy’s Rough Wilders,” from Wilder 
Cottage, with a most resounding yell, 
came next. Norumbega Cottage sent 
‘“‘McKinley’s Mascots,” with President 
Hazard in their number, and Freeman’s 
Full-Dinner-Pail Club came, each girl 
bearing a bright tin dinner pail. The pro- 
cession was a moving mass of torches and 
clever transparencies, and red-coated mar- 
shals with rough-rider hats ran along 
beside the line to keep order. In addition 
to the Harvard band, every club had its 
own band, dressed in appropriate uni- 
form, and playing on combs and drums, 

When the clubs and guests were seated, 
the Barn was crowded to its limit, and 
political enthusiasm held sway. Club yells 
rang out, each group bad its original song 
to sing, and flags and tin horns were every- 
where. The speeches were on Expansion, 
Gold Standard, Tariff, Trusts, and Record 
of the Administration. In the last speech, 
the audience was 1eminded that votes, not 
shouts count, and of what the Republican 
party has done for woman's suffrage. 

The college vote, cast on Tuesday, stood 
Republican, 410; Democratic, 46; National, 
22; Prohibition, 5. There was much in- 
terest in the voting, and eagerness to learn 
how to do it correctly. The ballot was a 
copy of the official ballot, and election 
laws were strictly observed. The returns 
from the national election were received 
by telephone all night, and at six o’clock 
in the morning ‘‘Teddy’s Own” formed a 
procession, and bore the news from build- 
ing to building. Other clubs joined the 
rejoicing line, and a tour of the village 
was made, At chapel both Tuesday and 
Wednesday, ‘‘America’’ was sung with 
feeling. After chapel Wednesday morning, 
the girls gathered by States in the College 
Hall Centre, and ended the cheers for in- 
dividual States by singing ‘“‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner.’’ 


Miss Frances H. Melville, M.A., has 
been elected Warden of University Hall, 
St. Andrews, out of the list of thirty-eight 
applicants for the post, says the English 
Woman's Review. She is a very distin- 
guished graduate of the University of 
Edinburgh, having obtained the highest 
possible distinction in the honor classes of 
Logic and Moral Philosophy, as well as 
being distinguished in English Literature, 
History, and Greek. For three winter 
sessions she was tutor in the class of 
Logic, Psychology, and Metaphysics at 
Edinburgh. She subsequently studied 
philosophy and literature in Germany. 
She has had much to do, both as a student 
and a graduate, with the social life and 
work of women students at Edinburgh, and 
she was elected the first president of its 
Women’s Debating Society. In 1899 she 
was elected lecturer on Mental and Moral 
Sciences at the Ladies’ College, Chelten. 
ham, where she has been most successful; 
and she is now translating an important 
German work on the History of Ethics. 


Smith College, at the celebration of 
Founder’s Day, was cheered by the news 
of a gift of $50,000 for a new dormitory, 
from a person who wishes that his name 
may never be made public. At his request, 
the dormitory will be named ‘“‘Mead Hall, 
in appreciation of the administration of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Storrs Mead, the first 
president of Mt. Holyoke as a college.” 


The girl students of the University of 
California recently issued a woman’s edi- 
tion of the University magazine, The Occi- 
dent. They doubled its size, changed its 
style, and made it a marked success 
artistically, financially, and in every other 
way. The advertising paid all the ex- 
penses of the magazine, leaving the pro- 
ceeds of the sales for clear profit. The 
edition was dedicated to Mrs. Wheeler 
wife of the president of the University. 
One of the leading editorials was as fol- 
lows: 





We hear a great deal in an adverse way 
these days about “coéducation” and the 
‘presence of the coéd,” and it is rather 
surprising that the women of the Univer- 
sity take this criticism so kindly. Two 
things, however, conduce to the toleration: 
Firstly, such remarks usually—we may 
say always—spring from an exceedingly 
freshmanistic source, and are the echoes 
of things the High School van heard be- 
fore matriculating from its precursor of 
the year before; secondly, we know that 
no other University in the world has such 
generous women behind it. This thought 
should bring a blush of shame to the 
cheek of any University man who pre- 
sumes to contest the campus with us. 


Trinity College, Washington, the new 
Catholic institute for the higher educa- 
tion of women, was formally opened last 
week, The president, Sister Lidwine, 
was formerly superior at Lawrence, Mass., 
and the dean is Sister Josephine, formerly 
of Notre Dame Academy, Roxbury. 
Eighteen sisters of Notre Dame form the 
corps of teachers, 


The council of New York University at 
its annual meeting last week elected the 
following officers for the women’s ad 
visory committee, which has charge of 
the institution’s educational work for 
women: President, Mrs. Henry Draper; 
vice-president, Miss Helen M. Gould; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Eugene Smith; treasurer, 
Mrs. C. A. Herter, 


Two women have been graduated by 
the University of Michigan with the de- 
gree of bachelor of science in civil engineer- 
ing. Mary Hegeler, now Mrs. Paul Carus 
of La Salle, Lil., received the degree in 
1882, and Marian Sara Parker in 1895. 
Miss Parker is, and bas been since her 
graduation, a structural engineer with 
Purdy & Henderson, of New York City. 


The list of candidates for graduation 
from Leland Stanford University next 
May, contains 166 names, Eighty-one out 
of the 166 members of this year’s class 
are young women, while the percentage 
of women in the university is only 33 1-3. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Emily L. Herndon, of South Framing- 
ham, has been nominated by the Governor 
for chaplain of the Reformatory Prison 
for Women at Sherburne, Mass., to suc- 
ceed Miss Lee, resigned. 





MRS. STANTON’S 85TH BIRTHDAY. 


250 West 947TH St., New York Cry, 
Novy. 12, 1900. f 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

Allow me a little space in your columns, 
just to thank all the dear friends who 
have sent me letters, telegrams, and flow 
ers to celebrate my birthday; so many 
tributes of respect and affection are highly 
appreciated by me. With all the ridicule 
and reproach with which reformers are 
invariably greeted at first, sweet words of 
appreciation always come at last. So, 
thanks again to all who have thus cheered 
the twilight of my days. Let us rejoice 
together in the triumph of our cause, so 
well begun, and so soon to be consum- 
mated. With full political equality in four 
States, the rest must speedily follow. It 
will always be a pleasant thought to the 
daughter of Lucy Stone, to know that her 
muther gave the heyday of her life, with 
pen and tongue, to the emancipation of 
women. With kind regards, 

ELIzaABETH CADY STANTON. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

The first woman medical missionary to 
Porto Rico has just been commissioned by 
the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions. 
She is Dr. Nellie S. Sheehan, of Minneapo- 
lis, a graduate of the University of Min- 
nesota. 

Dr. Emilie Alexander Marius was lately 
invited by Dr. Louis Jullien, president of 
the Society of Medicine in Paris, to dine 
at his home, and meet Professor Tarnow- 
sky and his wife, Mme, Pauline Tarnow- 
sky, of St. Petersburg, Russia, and other 
notables. Dr. Marius writes to the Bos- 
ton Post: 


Mme. Tarnowsky, besides being a phy- 
sician, is a most brilliant and accom- 
plished Russian lady. She desired to 
meet an American who could talk about 
American women, doctors especially. Be- 
ing fortunate in having among my friends 
some of the most gifted women doctors 
in Boston, such as Dr. Grace Wolcott, Dr. 
Laura Hughes, of recent war fame, and 
others, the invitation to that dinner was 
accepted with delight. 

I found Dr. Tarnowsky, although Rus- 
sian, very broad on all questions pertain- 
ing to women, and a sincere and grateful 
admirer of the American woman, She 
told me she hoped I would convince Amer- 
ican women that Russians are not what 
people in general, who know nothing of 
them intimately, write about. She assured 
me that the rights of women in Russia 
are considered far more than any one has 
an idea of, and that education of women 
is gaining rapid ground. She added: “It 
is delight to me to be able to say that to 
one who lives among the brilliant and 
advanced women of America. I desire 





you, madam,”’ she continued, ‘“‘as a great 
favor to me, to convey my admiration as 
well as my gratitude to the Ameri- 
cin women doctors, for it is to one of 
these I am indebted for my first desire 
and ambition to become one myself.” 

It is to Elizabeth Blackwell that Dr. 
Pauline Tarnowsky owes indirectly her 
reputation as the most distinguished wo- 
man doctor in Russia. Dr. B ackwell was 
born in England, but went to America 
when eleven years old. 

Although not an “envoy extraordinary” 
to the Exposition, I felt that night as if I 
were representing the women doctors of 
my adopted country (I need not add that 
I did it with as much loyalty and pleas- 
ure, to the best of my ability, as when, in 
America, I am called upon to represent 
my own people), and I felt proud and 
happy that, in the absence of an Ameri 
can, I could serve as a hyphen of good 
fellowship between the two most power- 
ful countries in the world. 


Dr. Edna G. Terry, who was reported as 
killed in China, last May, has reached this 
country in safety. Zion’s Herald says: 


It is impossible to describe the tearful 
joy which found expression when Dr. 
Edna G. Terry arrived, Monday night, at 
the general executive meeting of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society in 
Worcester. She seemed like one veritably 
raised from the dead. She is well, but 
looks pale and careworn, bearing unmis- 
takable marks of the te:rible strain of the 
last three months, 





CURIOUS DECISION IN MISSOURI. 


The Missouri supreme court, on Nov. 
12, ruled that divorce does not give the 
wife a right to divulge the husband's 
secrets at any subsequent legal action, 

The case is that of the State vs. Kodat, 
appealed from St. Louis, Judge Gantt, 
speaking for the court, decides a propo- 
sition entirely new. It is with regard to 
the admissibility of the wife’s testimony 
against her husband, charged with crime 
against another party, when the wife has 
been divorced from her husband and is 
no longer living with him. Judge Gantt 
says, speaking of Kodat’s wife: 

Was she competent to testify a fact 
which directly showed the husband was 
guilty of the crime charged in the indict- 
ment, to wit: That he shot at the prose- 
cutrix? Most clearly not. The law as- 
sumes that a husband will not commit a 
crime in the presence of his wife, except 
in the confidence induced by the marital 
relation. 

It is the pol'cy of the law that these 
things which are privileged during the 
marriage relation shall remain forever 
inviolable, whether the relation has ceased 
by reason of death or divorce, and the 
divorced wife, from reasons of public 
policy, is incompetent to testify against 
her husband to the same extent she would 
have been bad the marriage relation never 
been dissolved, 

To the lay mind, when “the law as- 
sumes that a husband will not commit a 
crime in the presence of his wife, except 
in the confidence induced by the marital 
relation,”’ it assumes a good deal more 
than the fact, and may lead to a serious 
miscarriage of justice. In one case a man 
who had committed a criminal assault on 
his little daughter could not be convicted, 
because the mother, who was the only 
person present, was legally incompetent 
to testify against her husband. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The executive committee of the New 
York State Federation, at its meeting just 
held in Albany, held that it was not 
necessary to take action in condemnation 
of the General Federation for excluding 
the delegate of a colored club, because the 
color question had not yet come before 
the General Federation or been finally 
decided. It will be remembered that at 
Milwaukee the Southern women, who 
were skilful parliamentarians, bent all 
their efforts to keep the question from 
coming before the convention, and suc- 
ceeded in preventing a vote. 

The color question continues, however, 
to crop up at the autumn meetings of the 
various women’s organizations. The Ex- 
ecutive Board of the New York League 
of Unitarian Women has passed a resolu- 
tion protesting against the action of the 
Federation Board and deploring Mrs. 
Ruffin’s exclusion. At the annual con- 
vention of the Illinois State Federation at 
Rockford, a committee was appointed to 
investigate the matter so far as the IIli- 
nois clubs were concerned, and report to 
the General Board if it saw fit. The Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club has appointed a com- 
mittee to write to the General Board 
asking for a report in detail of all its 
actions and deliberations in the matter of 
refusing to accept Mrs. Ruffin’s creden- 
tials. Miss Jane Addams is a member of 
the committee. 

The Woman’s Club of Medford, Mass., 
has withdrawn from the General Federa- 
tiun, on account of the refusal of the 
executive board at the Milwaukee biennial 
to receive Mrs. Josephine St. Pierre Ruffin 
as a delegate from the Woman’s Era Club 
of Boston. 

The November Club Woman speaks 


warmly of tbe energetic efforts now 
making by the Minnesota State Federa- 
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tion to preserve 800,000 acres of forest 
land as a national park. Petitions are 
widely circulated, and the State President 
has sent out a letter to every club-woman 
in Minnesota, urging immediate action. 
She says: ‘Let us get every voter enlisted 
on our side, and interest the delegates of 
all parties to put the park into their plat- 
form. Let us, in this way, show the 
politicians that we are to be counted in, 
and that it will not do to ignore a good 
cause in which we are interested.” 


The newly elected president of the 
Maine Federation, Mrs. Anna Sargent 
Hunt, has for seven years been president 
of the Current Events Club of Augusta. 
She was for several years a teacher, and has 
been a busy writer since her early teens. 
Her work in prose and verse is familiar to 
the readers of Maine papers. In 1886, 
she became editor of the Home Mission 
Echoes, which under her management in- 
creased in circulation from 2,700 to 11,000. 
She relinquished the care of publishing 
and editing this paper in 1896, and has 
since conducted its young people’s depart- 
ment. She has also been associated 
prominently with the Sunday school in- 
terests of the State. She is well known 
as a cordial, earnest, vivacious woman, 
consecrated to good works. The retiring 
president, Mrs. Florence Porter, of Cari- 
bou, will soon move to Los Angeles, Cal. 


In view of Ohio’s centennial era, the 
plan proposed a year ago by Mrs. S. A. 
Bissell, of Toledo, for study of Ohio his- 
tory in clubs, has been accepted by the 
Ohio W.S. A. Mrs. Harold, Mrs. Means, 
and Profersor Higly, all of Athens, have 
been added to the committee. Twelve 
lessons for study clubs will be prepared 
in leaflet form, outlining methods and 
giving references, to which all clubs wish- 
ing to carry on the study can have access. 
The design is to prepare for the centen- 
nial year, as was done in Isabella socie- 
ties during the Columbian era, by study 
of pioneer life, especially of Ohio’s pioneer 
mothers, with the events which made his- 
tory in the State during the past century. 


Mr. Richard H. Dana addressed the 
Boston Political Class at its meeting last 
Wednesday on civil service reform. Mrs. 
Sherman presided. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MARYLAND. 


Members of the recently organized 
Division No. 16 of the United Women of 
Maryland have petitioned the Street 
Cleaning Department to place receptacles 
for waste paper and other refuse at the 
street corners. The division was organ- 
ized by Miss Edith Barnard among the 
mothers of the children who attended the 
Vacation School during the summer, 
They will organize the children into 
bands of boys and girls, who will be taught 
to consider themselves guardians of the 
health and cleanliness of the neighbor- 
hoods in which they live. Street Cleaning 
Commissioner Iglehart believes in the 
plan, and will ask the Municipal Board of 
Estimates for an appropriation to pur- 
chase the necessary street-corner boxes, 
Experienced Maryland women say this is 
an indirect outcome of the work of the 
Maryland Woman Suffrage Association. 








IDAHO. 


A meeting in the interest of the Na- 
tional Bazar was lately held with Mrs. R. 
E. Green, Boise. The Boise Statesman 
says: 

The meeting was well attended and the 
liveliest interest was manifested. Com- 
mittees were appointed to collect articles. 
Mrs. R. E. Green and Mrs. Bowers will 
bave charge of the work in the southern 
part of the State, and Mrs, W. W. Woods, 
of Wallace, in the north. They will be 
assisted by sub-committees. The women 
present last night confidently expect that 
Idaho will be well represented at the 
Bazar. They feel that the women of this 





State, who enjoy the blessings of the fran- 
chise, should and will assist to the extent 
of their means any move looking to the 
extension of the franchise to the women 
of other States. 





MICHIGAN. 


The Battle Creek E. S. A. lately met at 
the home of Mrs. George Willard on North 
Avenue, and discussed ways and means of 
helping the National Bazar. It was de- 
cided to hold a sale of bakery goods, and 
forward the money. This is an excellent 
plan. A pleasant literary programme 
was presented. Mrs. Willard spoke on 
the work of the Chicago P. E. Club, and 
the progress the Battle Creek women 
were making in business circles. Mrs. J. 
J. Larmour and Mrs. Harry Ross sketched 
the advance of the idea of equal rights in 
Battle Creek since the organization of the 
society. The membership is now forty- 
five, and is steadily growing. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 12, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In the last issue of your much-prized 
JOURNAL, which is the delight of many a 
lover of justice and equal rights, a letter 
from this city signed “K. J. C.”’ contains 
the following statement: “Miss Jane 
Campbell gave a brief résumé of the prog- 
ress of the suffrage cause in Pennsylvania 
from the year 1869, when Mary Grew, the 
friend of Whittier, and a noted abolition- 
ist, organized the first society in Phila- 
del phia.” 

Some years ago Mrs. Lucretia B. Mitch- 
ell, a warm friend of woman suffrage, 
read a most interesting and excellent his- 
torical paper at an annual meeting of the 
State Association held at West Chester, 
Pa., in which she said that John K. Wild- 
man was the founder of the Pennsylvania 
Woman Suffrage Association, which was 
organized in 1869, 

This paper was afterwards read at a 
meeting held in Philadelphia, on which 
oecasion Miss Grew sat upon the platform, 
and if I am not mistaken, Miss Campbell, 
also. 

Miss Grew was the first’ president of 
the Association, chosen at a! meeting held 
in Mercantile Hall, which was calied by 
Mr. Wildman for the purpose of bringing 
the friends of woman suffrage together 
to form the society. The constitution 
was written and presented by him, and it 
was not materially altered for several 
years. Judge William S. Peirce presided 
at the meeting. A FRIEND, 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The first Boston pro- 
duction of Marie Doran’s romantic play, 
‘‘Nell Gwynn,”’ will make the attraction 
the coming week, and elaborate prepara- 
tions will make this play a notable event. 
It has been the intention to make an in- 
teresting play without regard to historical 
accuracy. The action of the play passes 
in London, during the reign of the second 
Charles, in 1660, the scenes being in Nell’s 
lodgings at the Mitre Tavern, and inthe 
palace at Whitehall. The distribution of 
boxes of choice chocolate bonbons will be 
continued at the Monday matinee, 
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Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE:— 
Bessie Bonehill, who is delighting large 
audiences this week, is suggestive of 
Vesta Tilley, without imitating her. Her 
ways are all her own. She simulates mas- 
culine mannerisms charmingly, and there 
is nothing but art and daintiness in it all— 
nothing that could offend. Shesings four 
songs, and receives several curtain calls at 
each appearance. Montgomery and Stone, 
clever and gorgeously arrayed blackface 
comedians and dancers, deserve praise. 
Bessie Gilbert is a cornet virtuoso, and 
the brilliant quality of her execution, her 
clear and limpid tone, and her wonderful 
mastery of one of the most difficult of 
instruments, were appreciated to the full. 
The vitagraph completes the bill. The 
new tableau, ‘Daniel in the Lions’ Den,” 
is a remarkable instance of the wax- 
wielders’ skill. 
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